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COr*YRiaHT  CANADA  t01» 
SECOND    BOOKLET 


THIS  iMMtklH  w  n  coiitiriiiatioii  of  th«»  fiml  islition  etititM 
"IliNtorifitl  Hketch  of  the>  PruiMmai  Orfat  i^kcit  to 
Ocmn  Koiif*'".  c'.pyriRhl  ranuila.  1019  (cKpiw  of  whiih 
may  be  nhttiitM'd  tipori  applicHtinn  Ht  the  iiffice  of  t'c  (JmU 
I^keN  ami  Atlantic  ('MriHl  aiul  Power  Coiiipany.  Liniit<><l. 
Montreal),  outlining  thf  nioNt  fciiMihIo  luid  itritclicul  Hater 
rontfi  available  to  «Ti«nte.  op«>rnt('  un«l  maintain,  a  ii|M'«Hly 
navi^'able  wuterway.  with  a  «'lfaf  liepth  of  not  !«^  than 
thirty-five  feet,  and  n  width  of  not  U>sm  thiui  four  hundred 
feet  at  low  water  line  eonneetintr  Laken  Charnplaiu.  Ontario, 
Erie.  Huron,  MiehiK»ri  and  Superi«»r,  with  the  Atlantic  Oei-an 
via  the  Ht.  liawrenee  and  liudxon  Uivern  an  followN: — 

Proposed  Route— Tho  Sm  Io  Ukt  Onttrio 

First.   -By  improviuK  the  ship  ehannel  of  the  St.  liaw 
renee  lliver  to  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet   up  to  the  point 
where  the  Riehelieu  Kiver  flows  into  the  St.  I.4»wrenee.  (IH.'JII 
feet  above  nea  level). 

Second. — By  building  three  Im'kH  to  raise  the  waters  of 
the  Richelieu  River  to  the  level  of  Luke  Chuinplain.  (from 
18.23  feet  above  sea  level  to  96.05  feet  above  sea  level),  at  u 
point  forty-five  miles  inland  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Mid  locks  to  be  situated  us  follows: 

First  lock,  four  miles  inland  from  the  St  I^awrence  River 
on  the  Richelieu  River  near  Sorel,  P.  Q. 

Second  lock,  forty-one  miles  further  inland  followinj?  the 
Richeiicu  River  near  Locks  No».  5,  6.  7,  8  and  9  of  the 
Chambly  Canal. 

Third  lock,  one  mile  still  further  inland  followinf;  the 
Richelieu  River  near  Locks  2,  3  and  4  of  the  Chambly  Canal. 

Third. — BeKinning  at  a   point  on  the  Richelieu   River 
below  St.  Johns,  there  will  be  a  Canal  with  two  locks;  one 
lock  at  or  near  St.  Johns  and  one  at  or  near  St.  Etienne,  con 
nectip?  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River  above  Valley  field  (about 
154  feet  above  sea  level). 

Fourth. — Between  that  point,  above  Valley  field  (where 
the  canal  will  connect  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Richelieu 
River)  and  Prescott,  Lake  Ontario  (244  feet  above  sea  level), 
there  will  be  but  wo  locks,  as  most  of  this  section  will  be 
through  the  St.  I  awrence  River  except  where  it  will  be  advia 
able  to  ritrai{;hten  the  ch  nnel  or  avoid  the  excessive  cost  of 
working  in  River  Rapius.  At  such  places  the  Canal  will 
skirt  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  which  it  will  be  separated 
by  a  massive  sea  wall,  similar  to  that  of  the  Manchester*  Ship 
Canal  in  England,  which  skirts  the  Mersey  for  the  flrttt  15 
miles  from  Eastham  to  Rnnc;>rn. 
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Alttrmlift  RouIm 

From  th*  d<K»p  "hip  phnnnfl  in  th««  Ht.  I^wr(>ne<>  Ilivwr 
l)p|ow  Montreal  th«  WHlprnny  may  »h»  itnpnivwl.  an  per  Ihf 
>i\ir\i>yn  of  th«  Dominion  'Jovrrnmcnt  for  thw  (J»H»rir«an  Bay 
nhip  crtnal  routr.  by  way  of  Hivit^rp  cli»«»  Prairiw  to  the  Ottuwa 
Hiver.  up  th«  Ottawa  Uivor  to  AzatikH  lixy  where  the  water 
kvel  ia  132  feet  nb«»vp  hph.  From  thin  point  there  are  three 
ofunomieal  feasible  routen  to  liuke  Ontario. 

(a)  A  Mraight  cut  could  be  mude  to  a  point  above  thr 
Cornwall  Canal  on  the  St  I.Hwron.f  Kiver  (2<>2  feet  above 
^•a).  From  this  point  fhr  wntcrx  of  the  St.  liawrence  ooidd 
>»#•  dammed  to  the  level  of  liake  Ontario  (244  feet  above  aea). 

(b^  From  Azatika  IJuy  (\'V2  feet  above  nea)  further  up 
the  Ottawa  Kiver  to  where  (Jreen  Hivcr  entern  the  Ottawa 
(133  feet  above  aea)  a  nhort  dintanee  Mow  the  City  of 
Ottawa.  Thence  direct  across  to  n  point  a  few  mil«a  below 
Pre«eott  on  the  St.  Lawrence    244  feet  above  nea). 

(c)  From  Azatika  Bay  <  132  feet  above  wa)  a  direet  cut 
.ould  be  ma  le  to  a  point  a  few  milen  below  Preneott  on  the 
St.  liawrence  (244  feet  above  nca). 

From  Azatika  Hay  to  the  St.  Lawrence  any  of  the  three 
alternative  routeH  an  laid  out  on  the  accompanyiiiK  map  can 
be  completed  with  but  three  locka. 

Lakt  OnUrio  to  the  Httd  of  the  Grtat  LdiM 

Fifth.— From  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  a  cut  will  be 
made  perfectly  straight  from  Jordan  Harbor  on  Lake  On- 
tjirio  to  Moultcn  Bay  on  liake  Krie,  a  diatance  of  leaa  than 
nineteen  nautical  miles  acrona,  with  but  aix  v.k8,  to  take  care 
<»f  the  326  feet  fall  between  the  two  Ijakes. 

Sixth.— From  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron,  a  Htraijcht  cut 
■will  be  made  across  the  narrowest  neck  between  the  two  Lakes, 
vhich  are  less  than  forty-three  nautical  miles  apart,  with  only 
one  lock,  there  beinjr  less  than  nine  feet  difference  in  the 
water  level  of  the  two  lakes. 

Seventh.— The  Straits  of  Mak!  ..  and  the  Sault  Ste. 
.Marie  ship  channel  will  also  be  d»c,»ened  and  straight'^ned, 
making  ocean  terminals  of  Chicago,  111..  Indiana  Harbor, 
Ind.,  Oary,  Ind.,  Milwaukee,  Wi.s.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Ont.,  as  the  former  sections  of  this  improved  waterway 
will  have  made  seaports  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  Port  Stanley,  Ont.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  Conneaut,  Ohio,  Eric,  Pa.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Port 
Maitland,  Ont.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Toronto  Out.,  Prescott,  Ont., 
Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  Vallcyfi«'1d,  Qu**^  mu\  many  other  places  on 


thi  (irctit  I^ki'N  and  tributary  rivi>r»i.  nnd  at  niuIi  iiiUiid 
,>lAt'i>N  HH  linimiiitr,  .Mich,  ttiut  I'ittNhitrK.  I'  > .  thi>  Intlfr  |»liti*«*. 
>  via  thi*  niiio  Kivrr  mid  ANht«liitiA  on  iMkv  Kri<M  whern 
hurborN  will  t>viMitiiiilly  h«<  Hindi'  t<»  dock  Htid  ufcommodiit** 
litrtfi*  ufi'Nii  liiH'm,  MM  WHM  dutit!  for  Miutch«*Mti*r.  KiiKlard. 

Subtidiiry  C^nala  and  Wt'jrwtjr  Inmirovtnitnls 

Kiirhtli.'~AN  a  fiM>d«>r  to  uiim  irrmt  Iiiifriuitintiiil  wui'-rv/ay. 
tiM'  (Ji'iiririaii  Hay  ('anal  ri>iit««  via  Kn'iuh  Hivcr.  I.ak«'  Nipin- 
^iiiir.  Talon  I^ik**.  thi*  Maltawa  and  ttawa  l{ivi'r««  to  tlii> 
St.  IjawriMU'p  Ilivpr,  m  Mirvnywl  by  thi*  Dotninion  (JoviTri- 
itiorit  for  a  twenty  two  fr«*t  ranal,  ronid  Niniiiltttni*ouly  he  mad«» 
to  accoiiiiitndati*  Npi*cial  Htandan'  ^v|>l'  oanal  IxMitH,  drawing 
si»vi*n  fi'rt  of  watiT,  as  far  an  Ottawa,  aiul  from  Ottawa,  a 
;{.'i  fpi»t  raiial  to  the  St.  Lawroticp  Uivi'r 

Ninth, — Another  fi-i'di'r  rmild  Uv  m'ati'd  by  i'o»»ip|ptinir 
thi*  Tri'iit  t'anal,  whic  •ompriwM  a  rhain  of  rivi  tm  iind  laki»M 
I'Xti'iiditiK  from  Trenton  at  the  month  of  the  'I'rent  lliver. 
nn  Bay  of  Quinte,  hake  ')ntario  to  Port  Severn.  OeorKian 
Hay,  a  distanee  of  sonte  2(K)  mih*!*.  of  whieh  about  20  miles 
would  be  eanalN.  The  naviffable  portion  of  thin  Hyntem  extctids 
from  Trent  Hridire  to  WaNhaKo,  a  diNtance  of  120  mileii,  and 
when  eoinpleteil  will  eouHtitute  a  navigable  channel  from 
Oeoriiiun  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario  via  the  Severn  Kiver  to  Lake 
Simcoe,  BalMam  Lake,  Sturpreon  liake,  Pipeon  Lake,  Clear 
Lake,  Otonab.^e  River.  Rice  Lake.  River  Trent,  Trent  ('anal. 
Murray  Canal  and  Bay  of  Quinte.  I^ake  Onti*  .  and  tiow 
iiavi|;able  from  Lake  Simcoe  to  Healy  Falls  (1       mi!?H). 

The  Trent  Canal  is  Samuel  de  Champlain'H  suirKeHtP<l 
improvement  of  the  old  Canoe  Route  which  the  Indiana  were 
iiNinjr  when  he,  in  1615.  travelle<l  over  the  district  from 
<:eor(;ian  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario  via  Lake  Simcoe.  This  ('anal 
project  has  been  the  subject  of  mueh  public  criticism  and 
ridicule  ever  since  it  was  undertaken  !>2  years  ajro.  Althoujfh 
\ery  little  expense  is  necessary  to  complete  the  connecting: 
link  to  accommodate  standa-d  type  boats,  drawing?  7  foet  of 
water,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  (leorpian  Bay.  via  the 
Severn  River,  its  completion  has  unfortunately  been  deferred, 
and  the  country's  development  jyreatly  hindered  thereby;  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this  canal  and  water  channel 
improvement  would  create  the  devcloprnent  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  hydro  electric  power,  besides  connectinjj  the 
resources  of  that  district  with  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 


Water  Powers 

Nature  has  been  most  lavish  to  ('anada  in  the  way  of 
hydraulic  resources.  The  Koverinnent  of  Canada  estimates 
the  available  water  power  of  the  country  at  25,850,000  H.  P. 
This  includes  6,850,000  II.  P.  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  of 
which  about  875,000  H.  P.  have  already  been  developed,  and 
as  a  result,  large  towns  have  sprung  up  on  .sites  which,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  were  forests,  such  as:— Grand 'Mere,  with  a 
population  of  8,200 ;  Shawinigan,  10,000 ;  La  Tuque,  4,000. 

The  La  Loutre  dam  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Maurice,  con- 
stitutes what  is  probably  the  largest  artificial  reservoir  in  the 
world;  its  capacity  when  full  being  one  hundred  and  sixty 
billion  (160,000,000,000)  cubic  feet.  The  storage  permits  a 
regular  flow  of  over  12,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Shawini- 
gan. In  round  figures  1,000,000  permanent  H.  P.  are  now 
available  on  this  river.  (The  St.  Francis  dam  is  expected  to 
store  about  12,000,000,000  cubic  feet.) 

The  building  of  the  canals  and  the  deepening  and  im- 
provement of  the  waterways  outlined  in  this  booklet,  will 
create  the  development  of  over  10,000,000  Hydraulic  Horse 
Power  at  such  low  rates  as  will  induce  the  building  of  many 
new  systems  and  sections  of  electric  railways,  placing  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  most  ideal  and  econo- 
mic manufacturing  and  transportation  positions  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Subject  Literature 

The  first  booklet  deals  with  the  hi.story  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Atlantic  Canal  and  Power  Company,  Limited,  from 
its  inception,  in  the  year  1896,  it  also  contains  statistics  to 
show  that  the  district  forming  the  boundary  of  Lake  Huron 
is  actually  the  hub  of  the  wealth  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, and  the  heart  of  the  greatest  natural  activities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

This  booklet  is  to  further  demonstrate  the  urgency  and 
make  known  facts,  and  valid  reasons  why  the  Great  Lakes  to 
ocean  improved  waterway,  as  proposed  by  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Atlantic  Canal  and  Power  Company,  Limited,  should  im- 
mediately be  built,  in  order  that  the  best  producing  areas  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  be  not  handicapped  by  lack 
of  proper  shipping  facilities  and  freight  competing  rates  to 
carry  their  products  to  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 

The  proposed  canal  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron 
will  of  itself  when  used  by  vessels  plying  from  ports  East  and 
West  of  Lake  Huron,  effect  a  reduction  of  over  three  hundred 
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iiuiitical  miles  for  every  return  voyage,  besides  avoiding  the 
|)re.sent  dangerous  Lake  St.  (.'lair  channel  route. 

Lake  Huron  is  the  greatest  marine  connecting  link  in  the 
world,  even  though  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  generally 
open  for  an  average  of  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  (220) 
days  a  year,  during  these  two  hundred  and  twenty  (220)  day8, 
statistics  show  that  there  is  an  average  of  one  vessel  every 
fourteen  minutes,  day  and  night,  passing  over  Lake  Huron 
to  and  from  parts  East  and  West,  and  carrying  annually  com- 
modities valued  at  over  .$1.5()(),0()(),(M)0. 

Lake  Huron  is  not  only  the  greatest  marine  connecting 
link  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also  the  hub  of  the  greatest  centre 
of  commercial  activity  in  the  world.  The  country  forming 
the  boundary  of  Lake  Huron  to  a  depth  inland  of  270  miles, 
produces  annually  more  food,  material  and  commodities,  ac- 
tually convertible  into  cash,  than  any  other  area  of  five  times 
its  size  in  the  world. 

The  Basis  of  a  Country's  Wealth  is  Commerce 

The  German  Empire  aimed  at  an  Empire  of  Commerce. 

The  British  Empire  today  is  an  Empire  of  Commerce. 

For  Commerce,  two  things  are  essential;  one  is  an  abun- 
dance of  resources  to  sell,  the  other  is  easy  direct  access  to 
market. 

The  first  exists  behind  the  new  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
more  plentifully  than  the  world  has  ever  known  before;  the 
second,  it  is  hoped,  is  to  be  provided  by  a  deep,  speedy, 
navigable  water  channel  from  Chicago,  Duluth,  etc.,  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  not  a  barge  canal,  but  a  waterway  system 
through  which  the  Ocean  Carriers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
can  steam  from  the  open  sea  to  any  port  of  Lakes  Huron, 
Michigan  and  Superior,  without  having  to  use  the  slow  and 
<langeroi  s  old  route  passing  through  the  Western  shallow  sec- 
tions of  Lake  Erie,  Pelee  Puss  at  Pelee  Island,  Detroit  River 
Channel,  Limekiln  Cro.ssing,  Detroit  River,  Lake  St.  Clair, 
Lake  St.  Clair  Channel,  River  St.  Clair,  and  carry  their  cargo 
w^ith  speed,  safety  and  economy,  from  any  of  these  important 
]K)rts  direct  to  any  ocean  jiort  on  the  globe. 

The  continuous  and  increasing  pressure  for  commodities 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  upon  Canada's  and  the  United 
States'  natural  resources,  creates  a  demand  for  further  dev- 
elopment, and  the  one  main  factor  necessary  to  this  develop, 
ment  is  the  proposed  Great  Lakes  to  Ocean  Waterway,  and 
subsequent  feeders,  with  its  consequent  hydro-electric  dev- 
elopment. 
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The  initiative  is  ours  to  do  ■  ur  utmost  to  expedite  its 
eompletion.  We  should  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  significancf 
of  having  ocean  vessels  flying  the  flags  of  all  nations  of  the 
world,  carrying  passengers  and  freight  from  all  the  ocean 
ports  on  the  (llobe,  direct  to  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

By  comparison,  the  cost  of  creating  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Ocean  Route,  as  proposed  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic 
Canal  and  Power  Company,  Limited,  is  less  and  its  importance, 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  of  the  present  world  famous 
canals.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  opening  of  this 
Great  Lakes  to  Ocean  Route  would  i)erhaps  be  even  more 
pronounced  than  were  any  of  the  others.  The  tonnage  lost 
during  the  war  has  not  yet  been  replaced,  and  the  impoverished 
theatres  of  operation  and  the  warring  nations  have  not  yet 
been  replenished.  In  other  words,  there  exists  a  greater  de- 
mand for  tonnage  with  a  much  decreased  available  cargo 
space.  Ship  building  alone  cannot  remedy  conditions  for 
decades  to  come,  but  more  direct  and  more  economical  trans- 
portation facilities  will  do  it;  and  are  the  better  and  at  pre- 
.sent  the  more  mediate  means  to  this  end. 

Senrice  of  Cantls 

Water  transportation  facilities  have  always  been  recog- 
nized as  essential  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  countrj-,  and 
since  1914  the  Great  War  has  proven  that  the  nation  which 
possessed  the  most  and  best  inland  shipping  facilities,  to  ocean 
terminals,  was  the  nation  better  prepared  for  Avar  and  now 
for  peace. 

Following  are  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the  imj)ortanec 
of  canal  systems  used  during  the  war. 

(1)  Canada  had  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  connectin<r 
Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron,  and  its  old  Welland  Canal 
connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  Canals,  Galops,  Rapids  Plat,  Farrans  Point,  Corn- 
wall, Soulanges  and  Lachinc,  all  of  which  total  about  seventy- 
seven  miles  of  canals  of  sufficient  depths,  to  accommodate 
vessels  drawing  up  to  fourteen  feet  of  water,  255  feet  irv 
length,  and  forty-four  feet  wide,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ship 
channel  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage all  of  these  canals  to  transfer  a  great  number  of  old 
and  new  ships  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  fact  during  the  years  1914-1918,  the  Allies  need  for  ves.sel 
tonnage  was  so  great  that  many  boats  from  the  Great  Lakc.K 
which  were  too  long  to  pass  through  the  Canadian  Canals 
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were  cut  in  half  to  be  t'lojited  to  shipyards  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  etc.,  their  to  be  eonverted  into  ocean  carriers,  in  fact. 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Canadian  Canals  from  Lake  Eric  to 
Montreal,  the  j?reat  shipbuildinn  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  followed  the  declaration  of  war  could  not  have  prosper- 
ed, and  the  American  people  could  not  by  far  have  rendered 
as  much  aswistanee  in  transportinf?  food,  commodities,  men  and 
material  to  the  Allies.  It  is  now  evident  that  had  the  canal 
system  as  proposed  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic  Canal 
and  Power  Company.  Limited,  been  completed  before  the 
year  1914,  the  savings  to  Canada  and  l.'nitcd  States,  in  the 
cost  of  cutting  vessels  in  half,  and  the  advantages  of  buildin-r 
new  vessels  at  the  Great  Lakes  Shipyards  of  economic  ocean 
size,  and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power,  which  would  have  been 
developed  and  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  ammunitions  and 
war  materials,  would  have  many  times  paid  for  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  Ocean  waterway. 

Inland  Wtterwtyi-FacU  and  Figures 

It  is  undeniable  that  transportation  affects  the  price  of 
everything  bought  or  sold.  It  must  be  admitted  that  trans- 
portation limits  the  territory  tributary  to  the  trade  of  every 
city  far  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  It  fixes  the  share 
obtained  by  any  nation  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Trans- 
portation lax  is  by  far  the  heaviest  one  we  pay. 

In  1913,  there  were  carried  through  the  Soo  Canal  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  79.719.344  tons  of  freight.  This  wa.s 
carried  an  average  distance  of  820  miles  at  an  average  cost  of 
two-thirds  of  a  mill  per  ton  i)er  mile.  If  this  same  quantity 
of  freight  had  been  sent  an  equal  distance  by  rail  at  the 
average  rate  received  by  United  States  and  Canadian  railways 
for  that  year,  it  would  hf*ve  cost  $445,555,488.59  more  than 
was  actually  paid  for  its  transportation  by  water.  Think  of 
it,  almost  half  a  billion  of  dollars  more  would  have  been  paid 
by  those  who  received  this  freight,  and  on  just  one  canal. 
Naturally  that  cost  would  have  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
commodity  when  it  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  consignee. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  extraordinary  situation 
with  respect  to  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 
and  vice  versa,  created  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  distance  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  by  the  all-rail 
route  is  3000  miles,  by  rail  and  water  via  the  Panama  Canal  is 
6299  miles  (1000  nriles  by  rail.  5299  by  water).  And  yet 
even  though  such  freight  has  to  be  handled  in  transit,  from 
train  to  boat,  at  an  Atlantic  port.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  etc..  it  is  still  cheaper  to  transport  these  commo- 
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ditips  this  round-about  way  (rail  and  water)  than  ft  is  by 
the  direct  railway  route.  11299  miles  shorter.  Another  em- 
phatic fact  bearing  testimony  of  the  greater  benefits  of  an 
all  water  route. 

The  building  of  the  Panatna  Canal  has  shortened  the 
route  to  the  West  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  Pacific, 
by  thousands  of  miles,  und  as  a  matter  of  fuet.  it  has  giveii 
our  competitors,  foreign  competitors  csjiecially.  the  advantage 
of  this  shorter  route  so  that  they  car.  now  compete  with  us 
so  much  more  effectively  by  reason  of  the  eonse(|uent  lowered 
freight  rates. 

Coal  has  been  carried  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  for  one-third  of  a  mill  per  ton  mile, 
as  against  the  average  rate  of  5  mills  bv  the  railroad,  a  saving 
of  466%%. 

The  experience  of  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world  has 
been  that  with  the  improvement  of  inland  waterways  comes 
hand  in  hand  the  industrial  expansion  of  those  countries 
where  these  improvements  are  made. 

It  may  not  be  rPnerally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  while 
(Jermany  and  Prance  were  fighting  and  apparently  putting 
into  this  effort  their  every  available  resource,  they  at  the  same 
time  w^ere  spending  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  improvement 
of  their  inland  waterways.  France  kept  an  army  of  men 
continually  working  on  the  Marseilles,  Rhone  Canal  and  Rove 
Tunnel  combination  waterway. 

Germany,  better  provided  with  deep  inland  waterways 
kept  on  building  bigger  merchant  ships  than  she  owned  before 
the  war.  She  realized  that  whether  she  lost  or  won  this  war. 
her  fight  would  be  to  maintain  herself  economically  after  the 
war,  and  she  wanted  to  place  herself  in  a  position  where  her 
foreign  commerce  could  be  handled  at  a  minimum  cost,  thus 
giving  her  the  advantage  over  America,  as  well  as  other 
nations.    Germany  is  still  working  to  this  same  end. 

National  preparedness  does  not  mean  alone  that  we  should 
have  guns  and  ammunition  and  armament  ready  to  fight  at 
ii  moment's  notice,  but  it  means  economic  preparedness  and 
to  insure  such,  improved  waterways  must  be  given  first  place, 
tor  the  military  efficiency  and  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
H  nation  arc  fom-dfrt  upon  its  industrial  development,  and  its 
industrial  development  depends  greatly  on  economical  trans- 
portation, and  the  most  economical  of  any  is  water  trans- 
jxirtation. 
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PepresenUtitc  Caiuli  of  the  WorM 

The  grput  u(lvant4ip'  of  ('minis  and  improved  inland 
waterways  was  recofrniztid  in  anciont  times,  as  the  undermen- 
tioned will  bear  ti»stimony.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Suez 
Canal  was  once  duj»  under  the  rejjime  of  the  Kinps  of  Aneient 
Eprypt,  2000  years  H.  ('.,  and  reo[)ened  for  snudl  boats  by 
Necho  about  GOO  years  B.  ('.  About  this  time  Nebuehadnezzar 
of  Babylon  opened  the  Royal  Canal  between  the  Ti<;ris  and 
the  Euphrates,  but  Mesopotamia  had  been  ennalized  lonj.' 
before. 

The  Fossa  Mariana  i-orinc'tinj;  the  Klionc  with  the  Medi 
terrancan  (102  H.  C.)  :  Claudius'  catud  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
sea;  the  Nile  canal  to  the  Port  of  Alexandria;  Odoacer's  canal 
from  the  vicinity  of  Ravenna  to  the  sea;  the  Roman  catuds  in 
England  and  Lombardy;  the  Moorish  canals  in  (Jrenada. 

Cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  ('orintli 
Canal  was  actually  commenced  before  the  Christian  Era.  in 
the  reifjn  of  Nero.  It  is  an  open  waterway  at  sea  level,  passiu}? 
through  a  rid*?e  of  287  feet  in  maximum  heij»ht,  and  saves  two 
days  in  the  voyajre  between  the  AEj?ean  Sea  and  the  Adriatic. 

CHINA 

The  Grand  Canal  of  China  be«;un  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  completed  accord in^r  to  Marco  Polo,  in  1289-92,  connect- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Yant.sc  and  Peiho  and  the  cities  of  Pekiu 
and  Hangchow,  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  long,  and  is  still  in 

""«•  ITALY 

The  Grand  Canal  of  Venice,  the  umin  waterway  of  the 
City  of  Venice,  Italy,  is  built  winding  through  the  heart  of 
the  city  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  *'S"  and  the  famous  Rialto. 
single  marble  arch  bridge,  crosses  the  canal.  It  is  about  2 
miles  long  and  varies  from  100  to  200  feet  in  width. 

IBELAKD 

The  great  Irish  canals  are:  the  Grand  from  Dublin  to 

Ballinasloe    164   miles   long,    uniting  the   Irish    Sea   to   the 

Shannon;  and  the  Royal  Canal  nearly  parallel  to  the  Grand. 

and  built  for  the  .same  purpose,  f lom  Dublin  to  Torinansburg, 

west  of  Longford. 

DENMARK 

The  Danish  Canal,  100  miles  long  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Baltic  opened  in  1785. 

11 
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BUMIA 

In  170.^.  Peter  the  (Ireut  foiiiuled  St.  Petershurff  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Fitihind.  and  <levehtped  a  Nystem  of  canalx, 
1,4:{4  miles  hmu  to  eonnect  St.  PeterslMiri;  with  the  Caspian 
Sen  and  the  C'ronstadt  ('anal  «M)nneetinn  the  Hay  <.f  CronMtadt 
with  St.  Petersburfr,  e.xtentintr  froMi  Cronstadt  on  the  Gulf 
nf  Finland,  opened  18!)(». 

SWEDEN 

The  Gotha  Canal,  28(»  miles  lonjr.  conneetinj?  Stoekhohn 
with  Gothenbnrj;  a('r(i!>s  Sweden,  liciiun  171G.  completed  183'J. 

BELGIUM 

Uoljritim  oecupies.  relatively  to  its  si/e.  a  foremost  plaee 
ill  the  way  of  inland  navi>ration.  Its  total  area  is  11,37:{ 
square  miles,  and  her  navijrahle  inland  waterways  total  1,^50 
miles.  Durinp  the  last  thirty  years  Helj.'ium  has  spent  over 
$80,000,000.  on  the  improvement  of  her  inland  waterways, 
canals  and  p^rts,  the  result  heinjr  that  HelKium  manufacturers 
can  obtain  their  raw  materials,  and  send  their  finished  pro- 
duets  to  her  ocean  ports,  at  the  lowest  possible  freijfht  rate. 
Owinp  to  the  advantajre  of  its  canals  and  Hydro-Electric 
Power,  Belpium  has  become  the  most  densely  i)opulated  coun- 
try in  Krrope,  havinp  at  her  last  census  before  the  War,  58!> 
souls  for  every  square  mile  of  territory. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  situated  50  miles 
south  east  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  pos.sesses  water  com- 
munication by  means  of  tl'.e  Hiver  Seine,  which  enters  the 
city  by  two  branches  and  connects  by  canals  with  Charleroi. 
Mechlin,  Antwerp  and  the  Ocean.  The  Scheldt  and  Mass 
Rivers  rise  in  France  and  are  navipable  through  Belgium  to 
Holland.  Their  tributaries  are  the  Lys,  Dender,  Durme,  and 
Uuppel.  The  Mass  or  Meuse  receives  in  its  course  the  waters 
of  the  Sambre,  the  Ourthe  and  the  Roer.  These  natural 
bydropraphical  auvrntapes  are  increased  In  i  system  of  44 
canals,  with  a  total  length  of  56:{  miles.  At  La  Louvriere,  on 
the  canal  du  Centre  connectiupr  Mons  with  Brussels,  there  is 
a  fall  of  293  feet  in  a  distance  of  17  miles,  and  213  feet  fall 
within  5  miles.  This  fall  of  203  feet  is  overcome  by  five 
lifts,  with  Hydraulic  rams,  lifts  r^{)Vi  feet  to  60%  feet,  and  is 
also  used  to  develop  enormous  Hydro-Electric  P. 

FBANCE 

France  in  the  y^ar  16(»r»  iiepan  the  building  of  canals  to 
connect  the  Rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  which  were  opened  in 
1641,  and  between  the  vears  1666-81   they  constructed  the 
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Iwiiijfiipdfif  ('hmhI.  14H  iniU'H  loiijr,  dcptli  (P-i  foot,  raiso  600 
fVpt  at  Nannmsc  by  119  |,M'k.s.  and  (IoscjmkIh  tt»  NarlMmne  on 
fhc  (hilf  of  [ivuns.  cdtiiH'ctinu  the  Hay  <»f  Biscay  with  the 
Mi'ditcrranoHri.  and  thus  avoidiiifr  the  lonjr  detour  by  th«» 
Strait  (if  Oihraltar. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  HVancc,  and  the  larjrost  city  <»ri  the 
coiitinont  of  Kuropc.  is  located  on  an  island  in  the  Seine 
Uivi-r,  and  by  the  aid  (»f  canals  has  navij^able  conneetion  with 
flic  Rivers  Loire,  Sacnu'  and  with  the  |{hine  in  (Jennany. 

The  Marseilles.  Hlione  Canal  ai 'I  Uov<»  Tnnnol  combin- 
ation is  one  of  the  nmst  important  enjfineerinjr  enterprises  in 
nu)dern  times.  This  valnable  waterway  system  be^rins  from 
Marseilles  (the  leadinir  sea  i)ort  of  Kranc«>  and  the  (Jateway 
to  the  Orient)  to  Herre  Lake,  thronjfh  the  Hove  Tnnnel.  cross- 
ing the  Mai  tiniqne  into  the  (Julf  De  Kis.  in  the  liiver  (Jrand 
llhono  to  Aries  at  the  head  <»f  Hivor  Delta. 

N'o  European  nation  has  better  realized  the  sijrnifieance 
of  inland  waterways  than  France.  She  possesses  about  li.lMHJ 
miles  of  canals.  2,000  miles  of  canali/ed  rivers  and  2.000 
miles  of  open  river  navifjation. 

Kaiser  Wiihelm  Canal,  or  "North  Sea  Baltic",  Germany 

The  Kaiser  Wilh<'hn  Canal,  also  known  as  "North  Sea 
llaltie",  one  of  the  nn.st  notable  artificial  water  channels  in 
the  world,  bejrii^  at  the  Doek  Yards  at  Kiel  on  the  Baltic  and 
enters  the  Elbe  near  lirnnsbittcl,  fifteen  miles  above  th" 
\orth  Sea  in  Sehleswijr-Holstein.  Lenprth  61%  miles;  breadth 
at  botton  150  feet,  at  snrfaee  400  feet;  depth  2\)^j  feet;  loeks 
1,082  feet  long,  147^8  feet  wide  and  have  a  mean  depth 
of  45  feet  over  the  sills.  The  canal  is  provided  with  eleven 
sidings,  at  which  vessels  may  pass,  great  harbors  at  each 
end,  and  two  railway  bridges  cro.ss  the  canal  150  feet  above 
its  level.  Begun  in  June  1887  it  was  opened  in  June  1895 
with  extensive  improvements  completed  in  1!)14,  at  a  cos 
whi  L  did  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

The  Dormuiid-Ems  Canal  (161V.'  miles)  connecting  the 
Lower  Ems  with  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  coal  field  in  1892-9; 
The  Elbe-Trave  Canal  from  Lubeck  to  the  Elbe  (42  miles) 
opened  in  1900.  The  Konigsberg  Pillan  Canal  (24  miles  long) 
cut  through  the  Kurisches  lloff  in  1893-1901,  and  the  Kaiser- 
fhrt  Channel,  between  the  Stettmer  Haff  and  the  open  Baltic 
in  1901. 

Altogether  the  internal  navigable  waterways  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  reached  a  total  of  9,000  miles,  and  in  the  year 
1!)1U  carried  the  following  tonnage: 
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Khine  Uivcr  tuuniiK<'  fur  yi'ur  l!MO 

Mark       "  "         "       *' 

Kibe        •*  "        

Oder       "  "        **       •*       " 

Wenncr-KmH       "         ' 

The  Kastcrii  WuterwayH             " 

Th«  Duiiubu      


2o,H«m.78:j  " 

17,.IS(),644  *• 

«,4Hr),(K)r)  " 

7.f)62.«)S4  " 

4,708.377  " 

669,587  " 


Total 118.40.5.448 


.MuiUliiiff  «'anuls,   improving  waterways  and  devclopiii-r 
water  powers  eiiriehes  a  eomitry.    Take  (Jermany  for  example. 
No  Kiin)peHii  couiitry  in  the  last  .piarter  of  a  «M'ntury  has 
expcrienei'd  sueli  rapid  tjrowth  a;    '  ierinaiiy.     In  the  tw  nty- 
five  years  previous  to  1895,  her  nierease  in  po|)ulation  was 
over  11, ()()(),()()(),  while  France  had  an  inerease  of  only  2,5()<).. 
000.    The  (Jcrnian  Empire  also  has  had  a  eorresponding  gain 
in  wealth.     IJerlin  (situated  midway  between  t'  c  enast  an(i 
the  hiRhlands)   has  direct  water  eotuieetion  with   Hamburg, 
the  most  important  sea  port  on  the  Continent,  Stettin,  Hre  - 
lau,  I/.ipzig,  Dresden  and  many  other  larpje  cities  alon(f  its 
20,000  miles  of  navigable  water  front,  a  very  important  aid 
in  obtaining  fuel,  food,  etc.,  for  tl'«  city.    With  such  excellent 
connections,  by  water,  and  by  rail  (as  all  things  carried  by 
water  must  before  or  after  be  carried  by  rail).  Merlin  has 
naturally  bec(»me  a  great  manufacturing  city. 

Suei  Canal 

The  Suez  Hca  Level  Canal  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea,  was  projected  in  1798  by  Napoleon  I,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  idea  of  a  sea  level  canal  was  kept  before  the 
Egyptian  Government,  until  in  184(1  the  Stephenson '.s  Com- 
mission was  organized  to  further  the  undertaking,  and  in  185r> 
Messrs.  Moguel,  Idnant,  and  de  Lcsscps  prepared  plans,  which 
were  submitted  in  1856  to  an  International  Commission.  The 
result  was,  that  the  Suez  Canal  Company  was  granted  a 
charter,  giving  them  power  to  proceed  with  the  actual  con- 
struction work,  which  was  immediately  begun,  and  the  canal 
was  open  for  navigation  N)vcmber  17,  1869.  at  a  co.st  of 
.$80,000,000. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  comprising  66  miles  of 
actual  canal,  and  21  miles  of  lakes,  depth  36  feet,  width  2i:> 
to  262  feet,  and  will  accommodate  vessels  drawing  31  Vi  feef 
of  water.  It  is  operated  and  maintained  by  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  under  a  100  years  concession  from  the  Egyptian 
Government,  which  concession  expires  November  17,  1968. 
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The  oppniriff  "f  th«'  Hup/,  Canal  nff«ctoiI  tho  world 'n  com- 
morcft  by  brinjrinsr  tho  onMt  into  competition  with  wwitern 
rivilizfltion.  hikI  mlu<irnr  a  voyaifp  of  nix  to  ciitht  monthn  to 
about  thirty  (InyH,  and  also  rpdiicinjr  freiffht  ratwi  upon  irrainr 
about  75- ; .  makinjr  it  tiPcoNHary  to  road.juHt  anciont  ayateraa 
of  distribution,  to  NUrh  an  pxtont  that  fivo  ycara  after  the 
openintr  of  thf  Hurz  (  anni  the  trade  of  India  with  foreiirn 
founfries  had  many  tinien  iticrnised  in  volume. 

The  Stiez  Canal  Con.pauy  (a  private  eompanv)  haa 
hIwiivs  paid  larjre  dividendn  to  its  Khareholdors.  In  1875  the 
Mritish  ({ovoruiiient  throujrh  Lord  Heaeonsfield  bought 
*2().40P  000,00  ^vorth  f.f  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  Company, 
which  stock  is  now  worth  about  $170.(»00.(K)0.00.  Between  the 
years  18H5.18Sn  the  Suez  Canal  was  enlarped  and  improved 
at  a  cost  of  !f<L>0.000.000.00.  the  net  revenue  of  the  Company 
exeeeds  $5.000,0(H).00  annually. 

The  Mancher^er  Ship  Canal,  Great  Britadi 

The  Foss  Dyke  and  Caer  Dyke,  in  Tiinco'Mshire.  11  and 
40  jiiiles  loufT.  constructed  by  the  Romans  and  improved  in 
th(«  twelfth  century,  were  the  first  eaials  in  Enjrlond.  The 
openinjr  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  NavijrHti«)n.  towards  the  ela<e 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  important  step  in 
inlarul  naviiration.  There  are  .1.050  rjides  of  canals  in  Enprland. 
1;)4  miles  iu  Scotland,  and  609  miK's  in  Ireland,  makinp  fl.Sirl 
miles  of  canals  in  fJreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Most  of  them 
have  been  acquired  by  railroad  companies,  whose  policy  has 
been  to  let  them  eo  out  of  use.  Recently,  however,  public 
attention  has  been  directed  to  their  reinstatement  as  avenues 
for  non-perishable  traffic.  The  larpest  canals  of  Oreat  Britain 
are  the  Manchester.  Caledonian,  Forth  and  Clyde.  Crina, 
Oloucester.  and  Berkley  Canal. 

It  may  seem  stranjre  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
HJthouph  Enffland  in  1882  possessed  over  3.000  miles  of  arti- 
ficial inland  waterways,  her  Parliament  allowed  obstacles  to 
he  placed  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson.  the  promoter  of 
England's  greatest  and  tnost  valuable  inland  waterway  asset, 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  In  1882  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson 
called  a  meeti?isr  of  prominent  citizens  of  Manchester,  at  his 
home,  for  the  i)urpo,se  of  discussinpr  the  practicability  of  build- 
injr  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  at  which  meetinar  he  sacceeded 
in  intercstinjr  several  parties  willin«r  to  assist  him  in  the  pro- 
motion, and  to  apply  to  Paiiiament  for  authority  lo  proceed 
with  the  undertaking.  In  1883  they  applied  to  Parliament  for 
a  bill  but  Parliament  was  blind  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  canal  and  after  a  long  and  costly  contest  of  opinion 
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till*  bill  ysn»  Umt.    Ill  I8K4  th«»  pntmotcrN  inmlc  Hiiothcr  Mimihir 
Ap|K>al  to  l'HrliHiiii>iit  itnil  airitin  met  with  niiothrr  rrjoction 
Thi'  two  fnnti'Hf'*  liAti  thiMi  rout   thr  protiintprH  iipwunU  of 
$r)IHMMH).(N). 

The  protniitfrs  iinuh'  u  third  niipnti  iimi  in  iHM.'i  PnrliH- 
iiHMit  (rrHiitnl  th«'iii  H  chrtrtiT  Hitthorixintr  th»«  coiiMtni 'tion  of 
the  MiifH'hpHfrr  Ship  <'h!imI.  Mmu'hi«HtiT  in  liiiiicMshi pp.  FJn;r- 
IhiuI,  tho  tcriniiial  of  th**  Maiichi'Nlcr  Hhip  Caniil.  '\h  Mituntcd 
1H:J  milcH  iiorthwt'Ht  of  liomlon  iiiul  :{2  milon  northoHr<t  of 
liivpf"  >o|.  Mutu'heMtcr  in  th«'  h'aiiiii^  city  in  th  •  worhl  in  th' 
Tpx(  .p  iniluHtry.  and  ..Iho  tho  thini  urroatont  fxirt  in  tin*  British 
IhIch  in  the  value  of  itn  Hea-horne  iniportu  and  e.xportM.  The 
Mancheiiter  Ship  Canal  in  Ml  Mi  inileH  lon^.  1T2  feet  wide  iit 
Htirfaee.  I'Jt)  feet  at  bottom,  and  28  feet  deep,  was  bepuii  in 
1887  and  opened  for  traffie  on  .'anu»'ry  1st.  18f>4,  and  f«»r  the 
half  year  ending  June  l!)0'>,  th^*  available  profit  amounted  to 
♦51 4,850.00.  In  July  1!K)5  the  Kiiiff  opened  the  new  loek 
(No.  !>)  at  Manehester,  the  area  of  which  is  !.'»  acres. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  ntartM  from  Kastham,  on  tli<* 
left  bank  of  the  Mersey  estuary,  about  four  niilpH  above 
Birkenhead.  At  the  entrance  then'  are  three  parallel  IcwkH 
of  different  sizes,  and  when  the  water  of  the  Mersey  is  at  the 
same  level  as  the  water  in  the  Canal,  the  lock  gates  stand 
open.  For  the  first  fifteen  miles  from  Eastham  to  Runcttrn. 
the  Canal  •  kirts  the  Mersey,  frctm  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
massive  sea  wall.  At  Runcorn  it  leaves  the  estuary  and  strikes 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Irwell.  The  next  locks  are  at  Latehford, 
eight  li.iles  further  up:  and  between  that  and  Manchester  are 
three  sets  of  locks,  the  total  rise  about  72  feet  ab(»ve  sc^  level. 

The  hydraulic  engineering  difficulty  was  great  to  over- 
come, since  Railway  lines  had  to  be  diverted  and  their  level 
ehunged ;  rivers  had  to  be  carried  under  the  Canal  by  means 
of  inverted  siphons,  and  the  Bridgewater  Canal  carried  over 
the  Ship  {'anal  by  means  of  a  large  swing  aqueduct,  yet  the 
cost  of  construction  was  only  $87,(MM),(K)().  There  is  extensive 
dock  accommodation  at  Manchester,  Sal  ford,  Warrington  and 
elsewhere  along  the  Canal  route. 

London,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  is  situated 
as  far  inland  on  the  Thames  River  as  high  tide  will  naturally 
permit  vesels  to  navigate,  in  this  case  50  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  thereby  has  direct  water  cf»nnminication  with  foreign 
countries,  which  transportation  facilities  have  made  of  it  one 
of  the  greatest  manufacturipj;  cities  and  shipping  pori.  in  the 
world. 
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Stoliftici  art  Cold  Ufic 

HUtintii-M  *ri'  n»Ii|  U>ii\v  liiit  tlipy  gr*;  uecMiary  for  tli«' 
exavt  realixiition  of  thi*  rf^niiriM'N  mnkinir  up  thi>  rt>|{ioiiii  I'ttii 
titrtiouR  to  th«  (JrfHt  Lukt'M:  lh«'  HtHtintirM  may  b«'  pivfawnl  l»v 
a  fow  i>nliirhti>riitiK  ntatciiM'iitH. 

Directly   HtljiH'ciif   to  thi»  St.   l,a«r«Mi('«*   Kivor  iiiul   tic 
()r«>at   Ii«k<*'<   ill   ('Httiula   ar«>   the   I'niviiic(»<  nf   Quolicf   ami 
Ontario,  which  w«miIiI  (lerivi'  partiiMilar  in«'(liatt'  boni'fif  an 
aiNO  would  Maiiitohii  .mil  MaMkat('h<>wati,  for  the  purpoM*  of 
forciipi  (^inimpri'C     In  the  '      tpH  Stati'H.  the  Stnto  of  Mill 
noKota,  WiHoonHiii,  llli'ioi<<,  lixliaiiii,  MichiKan,  Ohio,  P«miii 
Nylvania  and   New   York   fnnii  th<'  houiKlary  of  the  Orcat 
liakeH,  and   for   th(>   p\irpose   of   fureiKH   conuncrt'e,   North 
Dakota,     South     Dakota,    Iowa,    and    poHsibly    Nebranku, 
KaniiaM,   MiNMoiui,   Vermont   and   MaKtaehuHetts  would  uIho 
be    *«enefitted.  These    ntates    Nouth    and    wont    of  the 

(Jreat  LakeK  eontain  more  tlian  half  the  farm  property 
value  of  the  United  States;  they  contain  one  quarter 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country's  ixipulation;  in  a(;rieultur<> 
they  are  an  important  as  the  rest  of  thi'  country  etmibined. 
These  States  furnish  fnmi  6(>';<  to  I't'/,  of  the  products  of  the 
country  in  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye  and  barley;  thej  furnish 
'h)%  of  the  butter,  cheese,  |*otat<K's.  hay  and  similar  products. 
Miehifran  itself  is  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  area  of  tho 
country,  where  is  pnxluced  one-third  of  all  the  country's 
manufactured  products.  Michi);aii  produces  75';<  of  the 
motor  vehicles  of  the  country,  and  supplies  every  land  on  the 
Globe  with  its  products. 

These  States  produce  practically  everythinj;  in  raw  imtte- 
rial  or  in  finished  product  that  man  requires  for  nonnal 
existence.  If  all  (tther  markets  were  closed,  the  v  »rld  could 
buy  from  this  inland  empire  every  rational  want. 

Restricted  as  lake  commerce  has  been  by  the  necessity  oF 
reloading;  for  ocean  shipment,  the  story  of  commerce  on  the 
Lakes  is  almost  incredible.  Twenty  years  a^o  vessels  usinx 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  were  limited  to  3,(XH)  tons.  In  VM)4 
the  Soo  tonnajre  was  IJl .546,106  and  in  1914  it  exceeded 
1(X>,000,(KK)  freijrht  tons.  Compare  this  with  a  little  over 
20,0()0,(KK)  tons  in  lf>i;J  throuj?h  the  Suez  Canal,  with  the 
7,500,0(X)  tons  in  the  same  year  through  the  Kiel  Canal,  with 
5.3(KJ,0(K)  tons  in  the  same  year  throuKh  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  and  get  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
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The  rf>venii«  d«rivt>d  from  the  1917  it«»|i  fr«>m  at!  th« 
Mbovff  mentioned  Bt«tei,  totolied  up  m  followN: 

J»»now  $769,2<)6.0()0  00 

'•"»'»               «U7.'K(o.(K)0.00 

•>""» 4«'»4.H(XM'00  00 

Miaaoiiri 458.n!>.(K)().00 

NebrMka 44H.7(H>,()(K).00 

'"''•«"«                   ......  441.:KHMH)0.(X) 

Miniie«ot« 3.^.7.LMK),(HK).()0 

^•niwB .•i4<MM:i,(H>o.0O 

Simfh  Diikotn 277,ia(>,(KK).00 

Wiwoiwiii 2(>4.4(M>.()()0.00 

Michigan 24(MHM),()OO.0O 

No.fh  iMkota IWMMXMKjO.OO 

Part  of  New  York  8ta'.. 

••     •*  Vermont 

"     "   MamnchiinrttR 

EHtimutpd  «ii|>|»ly  (»f  traffic  WX mhjo.OOO.OO 

Total  of  iTop $.'»,4OH.7!>H,()O0.0O 

in  dairy  produetn n9,(MM),(MK).00 

J5Wf« 2().()(K),(K)0.0O 

In  addition  to  this  enormoiw  yearly  orop,  there  are  con 
tamed  between  these  Statefc — 

Over  30,000,000  head  of  cattle. 
"      IS.OOO.tKX)  8heep  ( supply inj?  about  70.(KX),000  lbs. 

of  wool  annually). 
40,000,000  hop*.  be«ideH  many  uiillionH  of  horses. 

i'n  1918  Chieajro  received  at  her  ntoek  yards  more  than 
17,.'>no,000  heads  of  live  stock  anfl  shipped  out  over  .'),000,0()0 
heads 

Hut  rich  as  the  stirfaee  of  the  inland  empire  ia,  this  is 
iurpassed  by  the  mineral  and  other  natural  resources  which 
in  raw  material  and  finished  product  are  of  fabuloua  value. 
There  uie  extensive  clay  works  in  each  of  the  Slates  of 
Michipan,  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas,  from  which  is  derived  a 
revenue  of  several  million  dollars  per  annum. 

Sovon  of  the  States  are  c(»al  proa.icinsr ;  Michigan,  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Iowa.  North  Dakota  (in  slight  degree),  Kansas  and 
Mis.souri.  Alis^souri  is  tho  leading  str  o  in  the  country  for 
zinc  and  lead  products.  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Kanaaa  also 
produce  zinc ;  Illinois  and  South  Dakota  produce  lead. 
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Whrohtin  Hill!  MiniM»iM|«  vraiiift*  ii  ftiuuMin    rin*ful  niinw 

ItriMilli'tH  Ollfti  HH  MltMl|«|fllM*  HMll    linii'sluMl'  liri>  fniillll  l>tt(>ll*iiVP 

\y  ill  Ohifi.  loHii.  KuiiMN,  South  lltiko'd  hiuI  NVhrnnka  Mi« 
•MMirl  |ir«Klii(MH«  fill,.  (rriM<Ut'iiii'<«.  Miihit/an.  WiwiMiimin,  Min 
nraiitH  Hiiil  MiwMMiri  Mipply  Iwiih  iron  on*  iumI  pitr  irnii;  Mithi 
ffni),  South  hnkotii  himI  MinMuiri  hnvi*  cuiiiicr  St(^>i  in  prit 
iIimmmI  ill  iiM'n>n«iii(r  )|UHiilit.v  ih  lllitiMiN.  |ii<liiiiMi.  iiiid  <wi'in 
will  In>  ill  MichiiriiM. 

Thpn*  i»*  |M'trn|iMiiii  nr  nil  priNJurtiou  m  m'\«m'»iI  nf  flu- 
HtHtPN  iiK-liHlinir  Ohio,  Iruliaiiti.  Illiiiiii>i  ami  KaiiNiiM  Kaiihii^ 
Htid  MichiiTuii.  aniiiiiu'  'ithi*r<«.  priH|iM-<>  much  niiit  ;  Ohio  iiiid 
Michiiraii  it  fiiif  Imm'I  huuht;  Inwa  irypMnu  iiiul  nclin'.  Kani»tiH. 
irypNuiii:  many  of  tho  Sfati'«<.  natural  »riH  and  niiucral  ^vat'T- 

Chit'iiKu.  llliiiniM.  ha<«  ovit  1M.<mm>  iiiiuiufacturinu  ••ifahlHinoul* 

Drtniil.  MirhitrMu  •  l4,tNKi 

WitM'onNiii  •     ••  lu.iHMi  ••  •' 

Iiuliaim  •       ■  H.fXM) 

and  Ko  oil  dimii  th«>  liM. 

Whori'  cIm'  \s  thi>r««  Mh-h  a  urranary.  iriiliistri<»»«  mid  variety 
of  «'iiiniin»diti«'s  so  easily  avaiialdf  fn  nt-niu  ■^liips,  wIhmi  riiriro«'N 
fail  h<>  secured  at  huliitli.  Milwiiiikce,  Chioufo,  |)«'troit  and  at 
all  other  I'orts  almitr  tfie  roiite  of  the  system  of  eaiials  and 
improved  waterways  hs  proposed  hy  tl,.'  (lr«'at  Lakes  and 
Atlantic  Canal  ami  Power  Coiupaiiy.  Limited,  and  unload  at 
llavro,  Iiiverp<»o|,  llonir  Koiii.'.  Tape  Town,  the  West  Indies 
or  South  America? 

Then  there  remains  vast   reirioiis  of  uiicot   timber.   Min 
nesota,   Wisconsin   and   Mithii/an    comprise     -no  of  the    four 
«reat  lumber  prmluciiuj:  districts  in  tl      rnifed  States. 

Ki(j:ures  vary,  but  fht  l''cderal  Forest  Ser  i-e  says:  that 
of  the  present  stamiinu'  merchantable  timb.-r  in  the  countrv  of 
2.tM)().(MHMMH).(hKt  feet  the  \ortherii  States  have  .'»«Mt.l Mil ».('»( Hi. 
000  feet.  The  annual  cut  in  the  country  was  40,(M)0.()ob.O(K) 
fwH.  Of  the  spieixlid  white  pine  forests,  there  still  remains 
from  Maine  to  .Minnesota  som<'  J.').ikm»..MM»,<I(I()  feet.  Conifers 
are  often  sold  as  white  pine,  and  other  woods  of  the  Northern 
forests  an-  hemloi-k  spruce,  taiuarae.  balsam  and  .jack  pine. 

No  useful  timber  in  >he  Lake  States  is  too  difficult  of 
aeeess  to  be  marketable.  .Many  (d'  the  States  are  establishing^ 
and  protect in^r  forest  reserves.  Michii;an  has  5Sf>.(KH)  acres 
HO  guarded.  Wisj-onsiu  has  4(M).(MM)  acres,  and  Minnesota, 
besides  4.'{,(>(H)  acres  of  state  forests,  has  L(H)0.()(H)  acres  set 
iiside  for  school  lands,  which  is  pra<'tical!.v  a  forest  reserve. 
So  inueh  for  the  resonn-es  of  this  new  inland  empire  on  the 
American  side  of  the  (Jreat  I.,akes. 
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ProTinct  of  Ontario 

The  Province  of  Ontario  comprises  407,262  square  miles. 
«)f  which  less  than  15,(KMl,(KX>  acres  were  under  cultivation 
hofoic  the  war.  Its  population  of  over  2.r)(iO,0()()  holds  prop- 
erty assessed  at  over  $2,000,000,000.  and  its  annual  produc- 
tion is  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000.  in  value. 

There  are  over  6,500  important  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  Province. 

Production  of  pulpwood  in  1018  was  787,357  cords. 

Ontario  has  a  forest  ro.scr*c  area  of  11,5;}9,2()()  acres,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  stand  of  white  pine  alone  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  would  reach  40.()(>(),()00,()00  feet.  The 
productive  forest  area  in  Ontario  would  probably  come  be- 
tween 7<\000,000  and  IHI.CKM ),()(»()  acres.  Lumber  cut  in 
Ontario  in  1915  was  over  l.(HMt.()(MI.(MM)  feet  board  measure. 

The  only  lar{?e  section  (»f  Ontario  which  does  not  enjoy  a 
direct  water  borne  coal  rate,  or  has  not  its  throujfh  haul  on 
eoal  reduced,  because  of  n  comi)etitive  lake  and  rail  coal  rate, 
is  the  section  of  Northern  Ontario  and  Lake  Simcoe,  which 
would  be  particularly  benefitted  by  the  French  and  Severn 
Kiver  waterway  and  consequent  hydro-electric  power  deve- 
lopment. 

It  seems  ridiculous,  in  order  to  reach  certain  heights  of 
land  localities,  to  have  to  draw  coal  over  distances  of  from 
900  to  1000  miles  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abitibi  Paper  Mills  and 
of  the  Canadian  National  divisional  points  east  of  Cochrane, 
when  the  available  water  routes  in  the  district  could  be  so 
easily  made  use  of  to  carry  the  coal  to  North  Bay  and  the 
local  water  powers  developed  to  take  the  coal  to  the  heights 
of  land  or  wherever  required. 

In  1918  commercial  coal  rate  from  Suspension  Bridge  to 
North  Bay  was  2.40  cents  per  ton.  Coal  from  No.  8  Ohio 
Field,  or  Pennsylvania,  costs  35  cents  per  ton  less  to  Erie 
])orts  for  lake  shipment,  than  all  rail  to  Buffalo  for  further- 
ence.  The  boat  rate  from  Erie  Ports  to  Key  Harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  French  River,  avcratjes  40  cents  per  ton.  7%cents 
e.xtra  was  allowed  for  boat  trip  into  North  Bay.  The  T.  &  N. 
O.  Railway  coal  was  delivered  by  ().  T.  R.  at  15  cents  per  ton 
less  than  conrmercial  ratinj?. 

Bituminous : 
T.  &  N.  0.  R.  rate  —  $2.25  less  47 Ms  plus  35c 

equals  $2.12^/^.  126,330  tons  at  $2.12'/:;     .     .     $268,451.15 
C,  P.  Rv.  rate  —  %  of  $1.90  plus  40e  less  47Vl.e 

equals  $1.19.     131,092  tons  at  $1.19    .    .     .       155,999.48 
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C.  N.  O.  R.  rate  (same  as  C.  P.  R.)  :{5,000  tons 

at  $1.1'/ 41,650.00 

(?.  G.  R.  rate  (same  as  C.  P.  R.)  46,800  tons 

at  $1.19 r).'),692.00 

Kippewa  Fibre  Co.,  rate  —  $2.40  Jes.s  47M!e 

equals    $1.92Vj,    plus    35e    equals    $2.27 Mi. 

60,000  tons  at  $J.27Vj 136.r)00.0(» 

Afattapaini  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  40,000  tons  at 

$2.27  H 91,(K)0.00 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  rate  —  $2.40 

plus  20c  minus  47'/i{.  plus  .Tie,  20,000  tons 

at  $2.47  Mi 49.500.00 

Various  points  alonp  T.  &  N.  O.,  l;]2.218  tons 

at  $2.27% :{00,795.9;{ 

$1,009,588.56 
Anthracite : 

North  Ba.v  rate  —  $2.40  minus  47Vj(.  j)his  :{5('. 

25,000  tons  at  $2.27'a! 56,875.00 

Ma  ttawa,  15,000  tons  at  $2.27  Mi 34.125.00 

Sturgeon  Falls,  6,000  tons  at  $2.47 Ms  .  .  .  14i85o!oo 
N'arious  points  alonp  T.  &  N.  O..  40,000  tons 

Hi  $2.27VL. 91,000.00 

$196,850,00 
Urancl   total    (saving)        $1,296,438.56 

The  annual  saving  on  water  borne,  versus  rail  haul  coal, 
will  be  greater  in  1919.  In  1918  plants  closed  down  or  re- 
duced on  account  of  coal  famine.  This  year  plants  like  the 
Abitibi  Paper  mills  doubled  their  coal  consumption.  The.se 
savings  would  be  over  $2,000,000.  per  year  by  the  time  the 
waterway  would  be  completed. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1884  reached  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  Copper  Cliff,  and  uncovered  a  body 
of  ore  which  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  richest  nickel 
ore  in  the  world  —  Sudbury  district.  Some  forty  years  later 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  railway  made  its  way 
northward  from  North  Bay  to  Cobalt,  PorcuF)ine.  Cochrane 
and  Kirkland  Lake  District.  Today  the  richness  of  the.sf 
areas  in  minerals  is  unsurpassed. 

Up  to  twelve  years  ago  not  a  single  commercial  shipment 
of  ore  had  been  made  from  that  section  of  Ontario  north  of 
North  Bay.  Since  then  twi,  hundred  and  twent.y  million 
dollars  ($220,000,000.)  in  gold  and  silver  have  been  added 
tf;  the  actual  wealth  of  Canada,  and  ninety  million  dollars 
(.$90,000,000.)  have  been  paid  to  the  owners  in  dividends. 
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It  IK  doubtful  whether  tliis  iveord  lias  boon  surpassed  any- 
where ill  the  worM     The  iiiekel  area  has  a'wou  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  (*'j:>0,()00,000.)   sinee  its 
discovery.    Here  there  are  three  small  areas  all  within  a  radius 
of  a   hundred    and    fifty   miles,    which    have   f,'iven    Canada 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  within  fifteen  years;  vet  the  sui- 
face  of  this  <rreat  mineralized  area  has  scarcely  been  scratched 
Untold  values  in  these  same  minerals  still  lie  uncovered  in  the 
thousands  of  scjuare  miles  lyiii};  all  (juite  accessible  along  the 
line  of  Canada's  three  transcontinental  systems  of  railway 
New  discoveries  arc  constantly  beinjr  nuwle.  but  what  is  still 
more    strikiiijr.    actual    findiiitrs    prove    that    this   section    ol' 
Ontario  is  rich  in  some  of  the  rarest  metals  known  to  science, 
such    as    platinum,    palladium,    tini-rstcn.    inolybdcmun    iind 
barytes. 

Ontario  now  produces  ;")()  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral 
wealth  of  Canada  in  the  confines  of  the  territory  to  be  served 
by  what  would  l)e  the  French  Hivcr  waterway  improvement. 

Expert  en<;inecrs  ami  jjeolofjists  a<rree  that  the  wealtli 
of  the  Sudbury  nickel  area,  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

That  nickel  production  has  bcei\  steadily  increasin<r  is 
evident  from  the  followin*?  table: 

Prod\U!tion  in  Pounds  Value 

1915 68,168,!)20  .$17,042.2:{0. 

1916 82,600,000  20,685,561. 

1917 127,684,150  :{1,921,038. 

1918 129,798,660  :}2,449,665. 

The  total  tonnage  produced  has  been  almost  doubled  in 
the  past  four  years. 

The  following  .statement  of  one  of  tiie  typical  mines  of 
the  Cobalt  camp  which  covers  but  forty  acres,  will  indicate 
what  the  area  has  done  in  the  way  of  returns. 

Coniagas  mine  has  produced  26,()()(),()()()  ozs.  of  silver  u\> 
to  October  M,  1918.  It  has  paid  out  a  total  of  $9,240,000.  in 
dividends. 

In  eight  ars,  Hollinger  alone  has  given  almost  $26,000,- 
000.  to  the  world,  and  paid  $9,178,000.  in  dividends,  and  the 
Porcupine  field  gave  $40,000,000. 

Ontario  has  reached  an  enviable  position,  as  the  followiiiii 
figures  show.  This  area  to  be  benefitted  by  the  French  River 
waterway,  and  power  development  at  the  locks,  is  now  pro- 
ducing: 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  silver  of  Canada. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  irold  of  Canada. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  nickel  of  the  world. 

fs  not  such  a  territory  deserving  a  better  consideration  ' 
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Watcr-borno  coal  moans  <  heapor  miiiinR,  e<»iiciMitratinK. 
cyaniding,  and  also  snioltinK,  for  thon-  art*  some  clansps  of 
sulphide  ore,  whicli  must  be  sincltod,  such  as  (•()|)i»'r.  iron  and 
lead  ores  of  the  north,  hearing  tfood  values  in  jjold  and  silver, 
which  must  lie  <!<>rui>iiit  till  niet  by  water-borne  cukinjr  coal 
<ui   the  shores  of  Lake  Nipissiufj. 

If  rapidity  in  natioiuil  ^'rowth  depejids  ou  the  precious 
metals,  the  permanent  and  idtinuite  ascendency  of  a  modern 
nation  is  foiiiidcd  iipim  the  basic  industries  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  earlier  a  nation  rcco«,'nizcs  this  the  surer  and  speedier  its 
progress.  Our  almost  limitless  bodies  of  majrnetic  ore,  streteh- 
inj:  across  northern  Ontario,  less  than  !<»(»  miles  north  of 
North  Hay.  are  destined,  therefore,  to  play  a  i»rominent  part 
in  the  industrini  hiture  of  central  Canada.  A>nerican  capital. 
antieii)atin>f  the  tdtimate  depletion  of  the  hematite  of  Mesa- 
ba  range,  is  now  developing;  this  ran^je.  Notlinitj  would  con- 
tribute more  readily  t(»  induce  activity  than  the  grantiuK  by 
th  federal  government  of  a  50c  per  ton  bonus.  The  experi- 
mental stage  in  the  treatment  of  such  ores  has  passed;  what 
is  now  re(|uired  is  government  inducement. 

It  may  not  be  well  known  that  in  V.Wi  notwithstandintr 
the  tremendous  output  of  wheat  from  the  great  west  via  the 
(Jreat  Lakes,  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Saidt  Canal  was  wheat ;  94  per  cent  was  iron  ore 
and  coal.  After  the  French  River  waterway  will  have  been 
improved  so  as  to  accommodate  coal  carrying  vessels  to  dock 
as  far  as  North  Bay.  such  vessels  could  return  with  iron  ore 
cargoes  to  the  smelters,  and  steel  i)lants  of  Midland.  namiltf)n. 
Welland.  Toronto  and  other  places  whore  't.tse  basic  indus- 
tries would  encourage  home  production  of  v  anadiau  ores. 

The  great  clay  belt  in  the  Temiskaming  Di.strict  produces 
ii  grade  of  wheat  c(|ual  to  No.  !  hard.  The  land  is  rich, 
fariable  clay,  which  does  not  bake  in  summer. 

Old  Ontario,  besides  being  adcfpiately  provided  with  rail- 
way facilities,  is  girdled  by  a  waterway  system  unrivalled 
throughout  the  world. 

Province  of  Quebec 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  the  largest  of  the  nine  Provin- 
ces of  Canada.  It  comprises  an  area  of  703,6"):}  s(piare  miles, 
of  which  15,369  are  lakes.  Lake  Mistassini  in  the  northwest 
of  the  Province  is  9,5()()  square  miles,  and  Lake  Ht.  .John,  250 
s(puire  miles.    The  territory  known  as  the  Province  of  Quebec 


in  three  times  larijer  than  Spain,  Kran(?e  and  (Jermany  t M>nj 
bincd,  24.(KX).(H)0  aon»H  beinjf  divided  into  farm  lots. 

ItN  population  an  per  cenHUs  1!»I6  was  1.152.244  urban 

1,557,18.']  rural 

Total    ....     2.:i(){).427 

grouped  in   15  cities,  HO  towns.  20H  villujfos.  and  H31   rural 
municipalities. 

The  Province  crop  f(»r  1!)17  was  valued  at    .    .  $153,197.n(K). 

Dairy  products 28.3i;i.65H 

Exports  in  1917 551.111.934. 

Imports  in  1917 270,024.440. 

Value  of  fish  caught  and  marketed,  year  1917. 
from  Sea  fisheries  in  the  (lulf  division  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  comprisinp  the  Counties 
of  Gaspe.  Honaventure  and  Sajruenay  was         2.70.'].1H7. 

The  Honey  crop  for  1917 443,079. 

Value  of  forest  industry  for  1917.  up  to  31,st 

March.  1918 71,755.325. 

at  which  date  there  were  31  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  the  Province,  with  $81,197,084.  in- 
vestment, employinpr  10.342  men,  and  mate- 
rial valued  at  $15,381,168.  and  ihe  output 
JimoiHited  to 44,796.3(56. 

The  value  of  the  ^Mineral  products  of  the  Pro- 
vince for  1917  was 16.266,480. 

consi.stinjr  of  Asbestos  and  Asbcstic,  Iron 
Ore,  (loUI.  Silver,  Copper.  Ochre,  Mica, 
Phosphate.  (Graphite.  Slate.  Fire  Clay. 
Limestone,  (iranite.  Marble,  Mafrnesite, 
]\Iolbdenite,  Sand  and  Mineral  Waters. 

There  are  4441.92  miles  of  Railways  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  4.212.20  miles  of  which  are  operated  by  steam,  and 
229.72  miles  by  electric  power. 

There  are  over  6,500  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Live  stock  in  the  Province  for  the  year  1917  consisted  in 
Horses  379,276.  Milch  Cows  911 023,  other  cattle  858  010 
Shepp  849.148,  Hogs  712,087. 
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Canada 

Mixed  farminp  in  Caiuula.  and  partionlarly  in  the  (lintripf 
of  this  improved  watorway  and  Ilydrn-Kloetric  Power  develop- 
ment, will  eontinue  to  pntw  and  develop  proportionately  to 
the  advantages  affordoti  tlu'  fanners  by  such  inducement,  and 
it  will  not  be  lr>n>r  he  fore  proper  warehouses  for  all  kinds  of 
commodities,  and  storap'  plants,  will  be  provided  for  all 
perishable  farm  products  and  fish. 

Canada  has  shipped  durinj?  the  past  two  years  approxi- 
mately 18,(hH),(MK>  pounds  of  fresh  frozen  fish  to  England, 
and  a  lar^e  quantity  of  this  fish  has  also  been  sent  to  France 
and  the  product  has  already  <lemonstrated  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  a  permanent  article  «tf  diet  with  the  consuminn; 
ptiblic  in  Kn^'land  and  France.  Cohl  storaKe  to  preserve  fish 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  our  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Great 
Lake«  fisheries.  Duriufr  the  war,  very  much  larger  quantities 
of  fifih  wojdd  have  been  sent  overseas,  had  there  been  suf- 
ficient cold  storage  s|)ace  available  at  ocean  terminals. 

Compare  this  frozen  fish  business  from  Canada  with  the 
frozen  rabbit  industry  fronr  Australia.  Several  years  a^o. 
a  small  consignment  of  frozen  rabbits  was  shipped  from 
Australia  to  England,  and  the  business  ha.s  {^rowti  to  such 
an  extent  that  today  they  are  sent  over  by  the  vessel-load  and 
constitute  a  standard  high-grade  article  of  food  in  the  Tnited 
Kingdom. 

After  the  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic  Canal  and  Power 
Company,  Limited,  system  of  canals  and  improved  waterways 
will  have  been  completed,  the  products  of  the  Old  World,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  via  New 
York  and  Lake  Champlain,  will  be  brought  in  exchange  for 
our  products,  directly  to  the  various  markets  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  without  transhipment.  This  improved  and 
newly  created  channel  of  commerce  will  establish  a  unique 
centre  of  commercial  activity  on  the  (Jlobe. 

The  Great  War  has  shown  the  North  American  Continent 
that  inland  waterways  are  one  ;)f  the  greatest  assets  a  country 
may  have,  not  only  in  times  of  jjcace  but  in  times  of  war.  It 
is,  therefore,  incumbent  ui)on  us  to  take  advantage  of  this 
lesson  to  develop  our  own  waterways  and  particularly  that 
which  would  further  the  most  our  growth,  economically  and 
commercially. 

Every  sound-minded  citizen  of  this  new  world  should 
feel  some  responsibility  of  leadership.  Each  individu.sl  must 
stand  his  own  patrioti.sm,  and  each  nation  must  do  its 
utm  '  develop  v-strioti.sm  among  its  citizens,  and  true 


in«livi«liuil  patriotism  siionld  l»o  HH'iisurcd  hy  one's  sincere 
j'fforlH  rontributinir  to  the  (h'vclopnuMit,  ^rrowth  and  further- 
ance of  hiH  country's  intPiost,  \Vc  jirc  hII  in  d'lty  hound  to 
sidxlue  by  all  possible  means  such  evil  thouj^ht  as  that  which 
provoked  the  propaganda  called  "  Holshevisiu",  Icadin;;  to 
"fessimism"  aiul  gradually  to  disaster. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  eidisjliten  the  reader  of  thi* 
advanta;rt>s  to  be  derived  by  perfect iny  the  rnitural  world 
renowned  waterway  and  waterpowers  with  which  our  con- 
tinent has  been  endowcil.  This  would  prove  benvficial  not 
only  to  the  nation  but  to  the  wli<»le  world;  it  woidd  ;;reutly 
reduce  frcijjht  rates  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  by 
savin}.'  doubh'  handlinv  of  froi-rht,  wliiclj  adds  larjroly  to  the 
cost  (d'  trans|>()rtatioii.  increases  losses  incurred  by  the  damajre 
oi"  profxls  as  well  as  insurance  rates.  In  time  of  conire.sted 
business,  {roods  are  often  considerably  delayed  in  transit  and 
shippers  or  consiji-nees  suffer  serious  losses.  By  rcnderinji 
possible  the  throup^h  shipment  of  frcijrht  without  transfer,  it 
will  |)ermit  the  movement  of  a  heavy  tontuijre  of  lumber,  oro, 
coal  aiul  other  commodities  which  can  seldom  bear  the  expense 
of  a  double  hand!in;r,  en  route. 

A  |)ro.j'jet  of  such  national  and  international  necessity 
and  importance  shoidd  not  admit  cd"  parochial  interference 
n..r  of  any  hidrance  l)y  localized  selfish  ambition  and  interests. 

P'ailure  of  the  (lovenui.ent  to  encourajfe  thi.9  project 
would  probably  imjiair  for  years  the  impidse  of  Canadian 
social  and  onomic  projrress,  add  to  the  crime  of  profiteerinjr, 
and  make  the  future  <:eneration  pay  needlessly  for  the  apathy 
of  today. 

A  certain  oblipration  rests  upon  Canadians.  As  a  result 
of  the  development  of  the  numerous  natural  advantajjes  of 
the  eountr.v.  they  have  succeeded  in  posscssircr  the  world's 
jrreate.st  Railway  Or«rani/ation  (Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company)  ;  they  have  prosjjered  and  become  wealth.v,  owinjr 
to  the  euoruKiUs  amf)unt  of  business  created  by  the  wonderful 
cxi)ansion  of  trade  since  the  inception  of  this  Railway  Or- 
^anizatio?!.  which  has  proven  its  unlimited  vahie  to  the  en- 
tire country,  and  lar<rely  rewarded  the  prouuiters  and  share- 
holders. 

f]\perience  has  proveii  that  liauliiii:  bv  electricity  is  in 
many  vays  preferable  to  hauliny:  by  steam. 

The  mosr  recent  experience  available  in  Amei'ica,  un  an 
c.\len(ied  scale,  for  both  pa.ssen^er  and  frei<rht,  has  been  over 
the  44(»  mile  stretch  on  the  Chica^'o.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paid 
Railn-ad.  between  Ilarls  wtown.  Mont.,  and  Avery,  Idaho. 
This  is  a  moMiitainous  stretch,  includin<>:  the  heavy  jrrades  of 
the  Continental  Divide. 
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In  th«»  early  trsts,  fiftwn  I'lcctrit-Hl  lofomotiveM  of  an 
cHpftcinlly  poworful  typo  did  onothird  inon-  work  tliiin  tin- 
.seviTity-five  steam  lommofivps  which  they  rephiced. 

It  is  ostimated  that  the  annual  savin);  in  cohI  on  this  run. 
measured  in  horse-pdwer.  is  i>(|ual  to  the  continuous  loilinir  of 
Ijno.OOO  men. 

Ado|>tion  of  electrical  power  to  all  o\ir  railroads  hetwccii 
(Jeorjrian  Itay  and  the  St.  liawrence  (vi)i  lioth  hake  Sime<H' 
iind  Fiake  Nipissiny  over  the  lleijrht  of  Land)  would  release 
uiillions  of  tons  of  cojd  a  year  for  other  industrial  purposes, 
and  at  once  add  a  tenth  trt  the  carryii.jr  capacity  of  our  rail 
roads.  siiK-e  one  ton  in  every  ten  now  hauled  is  made  up  of 
fuel  and  fuel  coutaim^rs  for  the  iise  <d'  the  railways, 

Savinjr  so  nnu'h  coal  wiudd.  for  two  reasons,  relieve  all 
fears  of  an  innninent  fuel  famine.  It  would  add  a  si.xth  to  the 
supj)ly  availahle  for  ^'cneral  use.  and  jrreatly  increase  the 
ahilit.v  of  oiir  railroads  to  move  coal  steadily  diirins;  the 
winter,  since  electrical  power  is  not  cripi)led  by  cold  weather, 
as  steam  power  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ultimate  jrain  in  usinj;  electrical 
power  would  be  very  much  more  than  this.  for.  l,>esides  saving' 
coal  it  would  almost  do\d)le  the  efficiency  (»f  the  railroads,  as 
evidenced  by  the  ('hieaj><t.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad; 
jrreatly  inerea.se  its  earning:  powers,  furnish  means  of  reducinfr 
both  freifrht  and  |)as.ieu<.'er  rates,  and  of  payinjr  hifjher  wapos 
and  proportional  dividends. 

The  change  from  steam-power  to  water-power  is  not 
only  significant  of  lowered  costs  in  manfaeturing.  ami  the 
saving  of  the  earth's  stored  fuel  for  other  more  important 
uses,  but  it  relieves  the  labor  necessary  in  mining  the  eoal 
and  the  still  greater  burden  of  traiis|)(U'ting  it.  The  Min- 
er's output  is  somethinir  less  than  one  thousand  tons  a  year. 
so  that  for  every  one  th(»usand  tons  diminution  of  the  fuel 
ie(|uiremeut  the  e<piivalcnt  of  one  uuin  is  set  free  for  other 
activities.  Every  waterpower  harnessed  and  dis|daeing  steam- 
power  implies,  therefore,  a  great  band  of  laborers  in  the  mine 
and  on  the  railroads  freed  fr(»m  this  particidar  necessity  of 
toil  for  other  and  more  u.seful  labor. 


Apace  with  the  Century 

"The  reason  a  greater  number  of  men  do  n(»t  accomplish 
more  is  because  they  do  iiot  attempt  more".  Mere  labor  is 
limited,  but  intelligent  combination  is  unlimited,  and  ia  only 
a  tax  on  man's  brain  and  progressivene.ss. 
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The  (  hinoHo  coolip  c«.ii,.»  100  pouiuU.  fwentv  milr-u  in  a 
day;  «  ton  miln  a  .lay  f..r  10  centH,  un<l  whon  thV  roadN  ffei 
bad.  inHtP«(|  of  fixinj?  thorn,  the  ,M)olie».  uixl  peasants 
Ntrenfrthen  their  oartti.— 

.lamoK  J.  Hill  conciMved  tho  i«l(>a  of  n  trans.-ontin.»ntul 
unnub8nJizod  ruilroa.l  from  tin-  lu'iid  .if  the  (Jre.it  Lak.-s  to 
a  Pacific  hariior.     The  lundM  were  there  but  not  yet  tillr.l 
mines  were  there  not  yet  opened,  hnnher  was  there  as  yet  un- 
eut.     (  hina  and  .lapan  were  in  quent  of  American  wheat   so 
Mr.  Hill  borrowed  the  .savinRs  of  the  econonrical  Hollar<:ers 
he  waa  t«>  employ,  which  he  used  in  creating  a  great  trans- 
eontinental  road      Instead  of  earning   10  cents  a  day  like 
the  Chinaman,  these  employees  of  his.  in  shorter  hours,  and 
m  far  easier  occupation,  earned  thirty  times  as  much.     The 
cost  of  transportation  was  reduced  from  the  Chinese  stand- 
ard of  10  cents  a  ton  mile,  to  the  American  standard  of  1 
cent  a  ton  mile;    the  «listance  per  day  was  increased  f'oin 
twenty  miles  to  one  hundred.     Mr.  Hill  s  foresight  and  intel- 
ligent use  of  the  means  at  hand  resulted  in  a  decrea.se  of 
90  per  cent,  in  cost  and  an  increase  of  400  per  cent,  in  eft'i 
cieney,  over   the   coolie   .system   of   transportation,   and    it 
opened  up  new  markets  that  have  added  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  (national  as.set)  to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  this  he  was  able  to  keep  five  per  cent,  for  himself.' 
The  ewhc  is  used  t(.  exemplify  the  type  of  the  unthinking, 
unprogressive  Inborcr  —  the  visionlcss;  J.  J.  Hill  is  u.scd  to 
dlustrate    the    progressive    upbuilder,    the    organizer  luul 
pioneer. 

The  history  of  the  world's  progress  is  a  constant  s.-ries 
of  efforts  against  apparently  unsunirountable  obstacles  in 
the  thing  itself  or  in  conflict  with  unenlightened  public  opin- 
ion, the  grappling  with  tnsks  always  larger  and  seeminglv 
more  difficult  than  past  achievements. 

The  universe  would  stand  still  in  ignorance  and  savag- 
ery jf  this  upward  struggle  were  not  l.ravelv  and  per- 
sistently maintained. 

The  modern  world  of  invention  is  a  perfect  fairyland  of 
achievement,  exceeding  the  most  fanciful  dreams  of  even  a 
generation  ago,  and  ei.ch  invention  is  the  triumph  of  .some 
earnest  worker  over  a  task,  which,  at  one  time,  seemed 
beyond  man  s  c(>nception. 

It  was  too  arduous  a  task  to  cross  the  continent  on  foot 
so  men  summoned   steam.       As   population   increased   and' 
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spread  over  vast  jirras.  iituj  buMiiiPNN  dcmundod  rmickpr  Mtid 
bettor  mrans  of  iritprromrnunication.  Mnrnc  grap|d«>d  with 
the  miirhty  pniblom  aiid  (favi-  th«'  world  tho  toIcKraph.  Ilnll 
the  tclephoijp.  and  Mar«'oni  windcss  tolpjjraphv.  And  noon 
wirclcHHtrlcphony  will  be  |?oh  ral.  So  niiu'h  for  sfii-ntifii- 
progrcHK— niatorially  tbis  work  iH  a  b.'tlfr  world  than  it  ovwr 
waa  beforo  —  it  torsos  aboad  harnit»riiouHly— cvory  s.'i.>ritifi<f 
aehicvempnt  in  productive  of  -onHefpiont  physical  bettor- 
merit,  of  larRcr  ficIdH  of  action,  of  greater  emulation  for 
more  rapid  and  healthy  growth— so  we  have  the  aircraft. 

The  aircraft  with  greater  and  speedier  means  of  world 
civilizing  efficiency,  greater  and  improved  waterways  and 
canals,— healthier  transportation  artenes,— the  greater  uMf! 
of  hydro-electrie  energy  and  the  improved  facilities  for 
greater  production,  etc..  speedier  Water  Channels  to  connect 
Great  Lakes  to  Ocean,  and  the  greater  development  of  Water 
Power. 

Bigger  Canada 

It  is  to  the  general  public's  particular  benefit  and 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  all  progressive  couimcrcial  men.  to 
encourage  by  all  possible  means,  the  betterment  of  tran- 
sportation facilities,  air,  rail  or  water,  that  would  induce 
capitalists  to  assist  the  economical  and  rapid  colonization  of 
the  hitherto  inaccesible  regions  ot  the  interior  of  Northern 
Canada.  Starting  in  the  East  with  Ungava  (or  New  (Que- 
bec), stretching  westward  through  Northern  Ontario  and 
across  thnt  vast  expanse  of  land  known  as  tbi*  Northwest 
Territories,  there  lie  over  two  million  sipiare  miles  of  virgin 
land.s,  abounding  in  natural  res«)urces  of  inestimable  wealth, 
including  tinrber,  minerals,  fish,  and  the  largest  quantities 
and  finest  (|ualities  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  world. 

In  this  extensive  area  water  powers  aboinid.  which 
when  made  easily  accessible  woub'  be  harnessed  to  further 
the  country's  development.  Of  these  many  waterfalls,  the 
MacLean  Falls  in  New  Quebec,  situated  on  flu«  Hamilton 
River,  has  a  head  of  over  :{00  feet,  with  estimated  possible 
development  of  over  1,000,000  horse  i)ower. 

The  northern  half  of  Canada  is  on  the  <"ve  of  great 
development  as  one  of  the  food-prodiicing  Districts,  ""one 
reason  for  this  .statement  is  the  fact,  that  over  one  million 
square  miles  of  grazing  land,  exist  in  Northern  Canada,  on 
which  the  reindeer  and  musk-ox  can  graze  in  the  open  the 
year  round.  Musk-ox  meat  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
beef,  and  reindeer  meat  is  considered  by  all  those  who  know 
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|t  III  Ih«  fho  hoM  oil  ^Mirth.     Musk  nx  jiImj  proviilcsi  wool  of 
U»ocl  qiiiility  Aiiil  r(>iri<ln>r  Hkiiin  an*  of  vuhii*. 

Only  two  ur  thrtf  (|fcaclc»  ann,  furnt  IhihU  in  th««  vifinity 
«»f  Kitinoiitoii,  AlhcrtH.  wore  not  tirrnifd  h  tfo»«|  uffrit'iilturHl 
invrstiiiiMit  <H«  to  tli^  hii^h  Hllituiii>,  hut  totUiy  wh»»iit  ami 
uthrr  Kraiiis  rankmsr  in  <|iiHliJy  wiili  rii,.  fin/'Mt  ii.  ili.*  wuHi! 
aiv  harvested  in  the  iVai-f  Uivor  Vallry,  which  is  Mitiiated 
sfvtral  hundred  mih's  imrtli  of  FMinontoii 

Still  I'i-chIi  to  nu'iiiory  art-  the  storir-.  of  thi'  Yukon,  the 
Klondyke.    Sudbury,    Cobalt,    l'oriMi|iiiu>    and    otlior    wt?II 
known  iniiMMid  d»'V<'lo|»nifntM  in  nortlicrn  arraM.  all  of  whit-h 
w»'r<'  at  out'  time,  after  a  cuiNory  exainination,  proiMuiiu'cd 
to  III-  of  no  coninicrcial  valuo. 

As  jfrt-af  a  future  can  surely  be  predicted  for  these  vast 
territories  as  socui  as  they  have  been  (»r>eiied  by  adequate 
transportation  facilities. 

The  Public  Press    The  Great  Lakos  and  Atlantic  Canal  and 

Power  Company,  Limited.  -  Lake  to 

Ocean  Route  Project 

Followinj?  is  an  extract  from  the  editorial  pa^e  of  one 
of  Chicajjo's  Icadin{<>  uewspaperH: — 

"Chicago  is  Destined  To  Be  the  Greatest  World  Port" 

There  are  manv  REASONS  for  thi^  belief,  one  i.s  the 
possession  NOW  of  the  (IKKATKST  \VATKI{  I'MiONT  in 
the   World. 

Chioago,  the  ^rt'atest  railroad  centre  in  the  world,  to 
become  the  (JKKATKST  port  in  the  world. 

iiiverpool  has  a  water  front  of  thirty-six  miU's.    (Ihien^o 
has  a  total  of  eijrhty-three  anti  one-half  miles. 

Manchester  has  thirty-six  miles,  (iondon,  whence  the 
ships  of  commerce  have  been  sailing  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  for  :{00  years,  has  a  total  of  twenty-seven  miles 
of  water  front.  Havre,  with  which  m.iny  «tf  our  returiu'd 
fighters  are  familiar,  has  but  seven  aiul  one-half  miles,  while 
Ilamburfj  has  forty  and  Kotterdam  twenty-three  miles. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Chicatro  has  the  facilities  for 
becomiiifT  the  j/reatesf  i)ort  in  t!u«  world,  because  freij,'ht  that 
is  hauled  on  ships  must  needs  be  hauled,  before  or  after,  on 
railroafl-s,  The  so  e«lled  "foreshore"  mcaninjj  the  water  to 
a  depth  of  about  forty  feet  is  twenty-two  miles  long  and  has 
a  width  nearly  five  uriles,  making  a  total  available  space  for 
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the  fOiiHtruclion  of  NhippiiiK  riirilifM-H,  a|»|ir.»xiiiial.ly  \m 
•M|iiArc  milpN.  Thin  tmrntn  |>rol»ahl>  M'v.Mit.v-fiv.'  Miiiiiiri' 
milcH  of  "HlipH  •  lUMi  lupMty  fivi-  M<|iuir«>  inil.>H  of  ihwk: 
rhuH  hiTP  will  miM't  th«>  niilwHyn  fuif  ti.-  Chi.iiiro  »..  fh,. 
Mrholi.  of  ihc  caimtiy,  iitid  •'N|M>.inlly  Hi.-  Mu|i||.>  W.'^f,  tlii> 
HontM  tliHt  will  ply  hofwiTii  iUo  miomiIi  .,1  the  rivrr  and  N.w 
Orloam  via  tli..  <Jmit  hakrHfofl...  (J.,ir  waterwav.  an.l  fhi. 
shipH  that  will  iM-ar  tln-ir  Uunh'u^  |„.|  ,,.rn  ThiraKo  nn.l  fh.. 
world  aiToHM  tin*  si-ax. 

That  Cliicaifo's  p(i.Hsiliiliti«»i  aii'  n'loirnizcd  an  a  tfroal 
o.'eun  pc»if  iH  d<>iii<»tiNtrati>d  by  tlir  ta.t  tiiar  Ni'w  York 
iriteroHtN  aro  already  makiriK  it  thi'ir  l.iiNin.'Ms  fu  IxM.sf  an 
Kric  Canal  nnit*'  out  i.f  tUo  lakrs  to  ih*>  <)<i«ar.  that  \.'w 
Vork  will  nut  h.'  ii^mnvd  .'ntir.'ly  as  Chiratfos  ship,  ^n 
stcuminjf  l.a.'k  and  forth  lu'twn'n  fho  .Midiil..  Wi'st  and  the 
Old  Wnrld.  The  tim<>  iH  not  far  distant  when  tlw  y||ou,.,| 
Krain  of  thf  .Middli>  VVrst.  tho  prodnrts  of  the  ^^'Ht  ooni 
holt,  the  fuel  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  :;ihI  the  nuiinifai-tiired 
products  of  the  m.-st  rai»idly  «rowintf  industrial  rmtr.'  in 
the  world,  will  he  hoistfd  «»r  poured  ahoard  stfanwrs  that 
will  ply  «liri'('tly  hotwcr'n  Chicajro  ami  Livi'rjM.ol,  Rotter 
dam,  Havre  and  other  tfvont  |»orts  abroad  It  nray  sound 
like  H  (Ireaui,  hut  Thieajro  must  not  ov«-rlook  the  faei  that  it 
is  only  within  a  month  that  the  "liake  (Jnt  ihy"  a  ChieaKo 
stpamer,  whieh  sailed  from  the  prosaie  locality  of  "  haek  o' 
the  yards"'  landed  its  j^reat  earjfo  (and.  ineidentally.  several 
thousand  eopies  of  this  newspajK-r)  on  the  di»eks  in  Liver- 
pool, after  a  direet  voyajfi'  that  itieluded  the  incomparable 
Soo  and  VVelland  Canal,  that  preceded  the  triji  d(»\vn  the 
St.  Lawrente." 


The  following  extracts  are  from  an  editorial  of  the 
London,  Out.  "Free  Press": — 

"The  Associated  lioards  of  Trade  of  Ontario  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  urpe  the  building'  of  a  systcMi  of 
canals  that  will  j^ive  ocean  boats  access  to  the  (Jreat  l^akes. 
The  estimated  cost  of  these  canals  is  $;{00.()()0,0()0  To  nu'ot 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  char};es  upon  this  larfje  sum  of 
money,  it  is  urged  that  transportation  would  be  cheapened 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  while  the  canals 
would  develop  electric  power  worth  at '  least  $25,000,000. 
Our  factories  wiii  have  rav  nuiieriais  deiivert-d  at  their 
doors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  means  of  cheap  water 
transportation,  their  wheels  will  be  turned  by  the  cheapest 
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powff  known,  and  their  finUh«(l  prcMluct  will  b«  nhipped 
out  mIho  by  WMter,  with  little  or  no  railroad  haul  to  add  to 
Ihi"  i*o«tii. 

Thi>  conittrurtion  of  thff  protmaed  canal  Hhuulil  h«  aaaiat- 
«l  in  a  i-onHidfrahli*  d«'*fr«»«  by  the  United  Mtatcit,  all  of 
whose  (Ireat  Lakeii  portM  would  be  equally  benefitted  with 
our  own.  The  amtiMtanee  miKht  take  the  form  of  a  direct 
font ribut ion,  or  tidU,  or  both." 


Kxtraet  from  Montreal  "Htar". 

"HtatiatieN  of  Canadian  ex|>ortM  of  footUtuffit  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  .luly  :il,  IfMH. 

Cuiiudinn  exportN  in  the  period  mentioned  include  16,- 
202,:t20  poundH  of  butter.  14.'>.20N,4riO  poundH  of  cheeHe.  55.- 
4m  buNheJH  (»r  wheat.  1Nl,«)4MrM  pouudN  of  bacon.  i:n.246.- 
r>|:i  pouiiilM  of  beef.  12.414,'>76  poundn  of  cuiined  lueutit.  and 
:t<'<,ri72.0O4  poundN  of  pork." 


Kxtraet  copied  from  "The  Detroit  News". 
"A  World  Port  of  Dotrott". 

"This  breaking  bulk,  or  cargo,  iH  to  be  eliminated  by 
the  direct  waterway  to  the  Ocean,  all  the  intcrcstn  of  the 
States  affected,  uniting  the  common  ground  of  the  benefits 
for  direct  port  to  |>ort  traffic.  Many  rcaxouH  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the  xize  of  ocean  craft  that  p|ti»^Hte!y  will 
traverse  the  Lakes,  but  sizable  ocean  vessels  flyin^  the  flags 
<»f  all  the  governments  of  the  world  will  pass  through  the 
gateway  formed  by  the  Detroit  Kiver." 


The  Port  of  Montreal,  in  1918.  reached  a  cunnnanding 
position  in  connection  with  commerce  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  owing  to  the  safety  of  the  ocean  route,  via 
the  Gulf  and  Kiver  St.  Lawrence  Channel.  The  distance 
from  (.'ape  Race  to  Montreal  is  only  %;'>  nautical  miles,  and 
from  Belle  Isle  to  Montreal  is  onlv  HT.]  luiutical  milcn. 


Extract  from  Montreal  "Star". 

"The  New  York  Evening  Sim,  in  an  editorial  headed 
"Montreal",  .says: — 

"It  may  surprise  .some  readers  to  learn  that  for  the 
seven  months  or  so  during  which  it  is  open  the  Port  of 
Montreal  handles  Ocean  traffic  greater  than   that  of  any 
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Ammc.n   city  eicppt    New    York.      lu   tonnaff«   i»  «1m 
•t«»dily  iticreasinff  ami  better  methoiU  of  ifi>hreakinf  har« 
eilended  it»  Me&Rort.     It  hM  Mtrategii*  advantafreii  NimiUr  to 
our  own  in  brinv  •  railroad  terminiu  and  central  diatribot 
inf  |>oint  for  trade  converffinK  from  a  vaat  territory. 

And  Canada  in  alive  to  Ah  importMiice  The  Dominion 
Uovemroent  eoopcraten  liberally  with  local  entorpriae. 
Heeently,  IJM.OOO.OOO.  haN  been  apent  on  terminalH.  dredging. 
do«k8  and  other  tl.ingH  mu'emiary  to  aeciirity.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  ii  iit  work  deepening  the  St.  I.awrence  to 
thirty  five  feet  to  the  nva,  and  the  channel  Nhould  be  .om- 
plete  ill  a  abort  time. 

They  not  only  tiilk  about  thingx  but  do  thi'in  and  do 
them  well.  It  in  another  example  for  our  <'ongrcHHmen  to 
ponder,  an  well  aw  an  incitt'iirent  to  our  own  Hntivity." 


J'ort 


Sutitlkf  ImporU  -  Eipwtf  -  DiaUncM  -  Vtud* 

The  following  «re  HtiitiHtioM  for  compariHon:— 
of  New  V(»rk  ;  1917 


VhIu(»   of    linportrt 
KxportH 


♦i.;i2M,i!Kar»:). 

:j,0'».'M19.r)04. 

$4,;»«i.:n8,a'»f>. 


Port  of  Montreal : 

Viiliio   of    Imports 
Kxptirts 


♦  21 1.HH.'i,020. 
ri;{4,876,677. 

♦  740,761,706. 


I'liiludelphia: 

Value   ot    Imports $    109,4H.''.,782. 

•      Kxports 464,477,0:n. 


Iloston ; 


♦    57:{,962,8i:{. 


Value   of  Imports ^   21 7,90.'). 287. 

"    Kxports 225,578,485. 


$    44:1,483,772. 


SS 


Vailur   of    Imports *  4:t.!»7-J.7'.«n. 

■'    Kxports :574,():{:{.121. 

$  418.005,911. 

New  Orleans: 

Value    of    lni|)orts 4;  104,r)Ui,.S62. 

•    Kxports :U):  5,.'.  10.401. 

$  408,027,26:5. 

(Jalvcstoii : 

Value   of    Imports i^s  8.,")0r),l  KJ. 

••     Exports      ....  2(U;.27!>,2.'>8. 

^  274.784,374. 
Table  of  Distances. 

To  L<iveri)Ool  To   Kotterilnni 

Prom                                                             Nautical  Miles  .Nnuti'.<il  MU.s 

Montreal : 

(via  lielle  Isle)      .      .      .        2,760  :},29:: 

(via  Cabot  Straits)      .      .         :'.,007  :},.")  10 

Quebec : 

(via  Belle   Islej      .      .      .         2,62r»  ;5,158 

(via  Cabot  Straits)      .      .         2,872  :J.40r. 

Halifax 2,48;')  2,771 

St.  John,  N.15 2,6!)2  2,978 

Portland,  Mo 2,776  ;i,062 

Boston 2,8ri4  ;J,140 

New  York :^.0:i6  3,322 

Philadelphia 3,172  3,438 

New  Orleans 4,52,")  4,813 

San  Francisco : 

(via  Panama  Canal)  .      .         7,843  8.107 

Vancouver : 

(via  Panama  Canal)   .      .        8,648  8,912 

674  sea-going  vessels  docked  at  the  Port  of  Montreal 
during  the  season  1918.  They  were  navigated  by  40,094 
seamen  of  different  nationalities. 

Nationality         Numbers  of  Vessels  Tonnage. 

British  \      .      .      .479  1,653,177 

American        .      .      .175  244,949 

French     ....        9  4,393 

Italian       ....         3  '-'.516 
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Norwegian 

3 

Portuguese 

2 

Belgian        .  . 

I 

Swedish     .     . 

] 

Brazilian 

1 

674 


7.2.'{6 

r),9:n 

2,8.'{8 
1,914 
3,228 


1,033,482 


The  5i.l<'.wrence  *M\\p  Channel 

Masters,  as  well  j.    •,  ..v    ,.f  fne  orews  of  these  ships  who 
have  spent  years  trading  to  the  Ports  of  Africa  and  Asia 
expressed  their  admiration  for  the  facility  with  which  their 
large  ships  navigrk-d  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ship  channel 
to  Montreal  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  records  of  the  four  seasons  of  navigation  during 
the  war,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  navigators  dis- 
tinctly in  tavor  of  the  St.  LiMvrence  Route.  During  this  period 
of  the  war,  when  .ships  were  valuable  And  cargoes  urgently 
required,  and  when  the  St.  Lawrence  Liners,  with  their 
experienced  crews  were  not  available,  ve.s.sels  commanded 
by  navigators  who  had  never  sailed  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
entered  the  Gulf,  and  after  their  fir.st  voyage  to  Montreal' 
readily  gave  appreciative  opinions  as  to  the  improvements 
and  safeguards  resulting  in  a  navigation  much  less  hazard- 
0U.S,  and  even  le.ss  intricate  than  many  of  the  world  routes 
m  Northern  European  waters,  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  to 
the  American  Seabord. 

The  work  of  improvement  done  in  the  widening  and 
deepening  and  lighting  and  buoying  of  the  ship  channel  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Father  Point  exceeded  $1,000,000.  an- 
nually for  the  la.st  three  years,  as  follows:— For  the  fiscal 
•Too'".^^.^^*"^^'  ^^'^°^'^^''  inir,-16,  !{!l,101,820;  1916-17,  $1,- 
1J2,J79;  and  the  total  cost  of  the  channel  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1851  to  the  end  of  the  fi.seal  vear  1917  has  been  $21  - 
.')20,371.  ' 

From  Montreal  to  Quebec  is  139  nautical  miles,  and 
tiom  Quebec  to  Father  Point  156,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at 
l>resent  any  )ther  waterway  in  the  world  of  etpial  extent  is 
more  thoroughly  safeguarded. 

In   the   Department's   annual   report   for   1916-17    the 
superintending  engineer   of  the  St.  Lawrence  ship   channel 
drew  attention  to  a  commnnieation  received  from  Messrs 
Henry  Fry  and  Company,  Lloyds'  agents  at  Quebec,  emphaz- 
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injf  the  fact,  that  no  ucridriif  lias  <»ccun'('(l  to  any  soa-jfoin^r 
vessel  between  Father  I'oint  and  (^nehee  in  tlie  eourse  of  the 
year. 

The  ;{'»  feet  ehannel  now  lieinj;  dredged  by  the  Govern- 
ment between  Montreal  and  th»'  sea  is  well  under  way  and 
it  is  expected  will  be  available  for  ships  in  a  few  years. 
Montreal  Harbour  (.'onuuissionei-s  have  already  provide(' 
several  berths  for  vessels  <  f  this  draft. 

The  ehaiuiel  haviufr  a  width  of  fnnn  4r>0  to  750  fee'  .veil 
marked  by  ranj^e  lijjhts  and  lij,'hted  btioys,  will  provide  a 
route  safe  and  facile  for  ves.sels  up  to  20,000  tons. 

The  St.  Lawrence  route  is  beeonTint»  more  attractive  year 
by  year.  The  three-day  trip  in  calm  waters,  withiti  signal- 
ling distance  of  the  shore,  is  appreciated  by  many  passen- 
gers. From  the  time  ships  enter  the  (Julf  of  St.  Lawrence 
until  they  are  .safely  berthed  at  their  docks  as  far  west  us 
Duluth  or  ('hieago,  vessels  may  be  in  constant  comraiuiioa- 
tion  with  the  Authorities  and  their  Agents,  and  every  i)os- 
sible  safeguard  is  provided  by  the  interested  (lovernments. 

The  present  agitation  by  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  Atlantic 
Canal  and  Power  ('(uni)nay,  Limited,  should  meet  with  the 
full  support  and  co-oi)eration  of  all  commercial  and  shipping 
interests,  in  its  endeavors  for  the  further  improvement  and 
depening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  channel,  and  of  tln^ 
construction  and  improvement  of  its  ocean  route  to  the  head 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Subordinate  interests  should  not  be 
considered  as  against  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  whole 
of  ('anada,  the  North  Anrerican  Continent  and  the  whole 
world. 

Extracts  from  the  Harbour  Commissionners 
of  Montreal  Report  for  1917 

Inland  Waterways. 

"The  thought  in  some  Canadian  minds  is,  that  the  new 
Welland  Canal,  when  completed,  will  throw  the  advantage 
Canada's  way.  This  is  open  to  doubt,  for  the  reason  that 
tliis  Canal,  is  free  of  charge  to  United  States  .ships,  though 
constructed  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Canadian  people,  and 
the  United  States  will  be  enabled  to  bring  their  large  lake  boats 
through  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  N.Y.,  and  thereby  still 
further  reduce  the  cost  of  transporting  grain  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York. 
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It  IS  trup  that  the  Cjuiadinii  n.ntf  nuiy  horiefit  to  .soinr 
extent  by  the  constructi...,  of  the  VVelland  Canal,  whieh  will 
permit  lur^e  essels  t„  e„nie  to  Preseott  an.l  Kingston  hut 
this  will  ro.|Uire  the  nrost  modern  j?rain  han.llinK  f«eiIitie.H 
at  these  points,  as  well  as  eonsideration  ..f  the  efri..ienr. 
haiidlinK  of  pn.ii.  from  these  points  to  Montr.-al.  whieh  ele- 
vators, ete.  would  eease  to  he  of  use  wImmi  the  wh..Ie  St 
liHwronee  canal  system  is  eomf)leted. 

The  ideal  and  proper  nrethod  to  pursue  t..  ^^et  full  ben- 
efit of  the  Welland  f'anal  is  a  simultaneous  development 
of  all  the  eanal  systems  to  .Montreal,  no  matter  by  what 
scheme. 

The  eanali/ation  of  the  St.  Lawrenee  Hiver.  with  its 
immen.se  power  possibilities  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssioners,  preferable  to  deepeninsr  and  widening  the  pre- 
sent canal  .system. 

Whichever  method,  however,  is  finally  adopted,  the 
completion  of  a  .scheme  of  such  maf^nitude  would  re(iuire 
expense  and  time,  but  it  i.s  one  that  must  be  carried  out  and 
should  be  aggressively  proceeded  with.  If  it  \..  not  found 
|)o.ssible  to  proceed  with  the  whole  scheme  sinniltaneously. 
the  opinion  of  t'  'rbour  Commissioners  is;  that  the  por- 

tion of  the  inlani  portation  system  which  is  most  imme- 

<liately  re(iuired,  and  which  will  pfive  the  most  immediate 
benefits,  is  the  .section  of  the  eanal  sy.stem  eommencinj:  at 
Montreal  working  Westward. 

Minnesota— Gary,  Indiana 

An  idea  of  some  of  the  wealth  that  would  flow  through 
this  direct  lake  to  ocean  route  has  already  been  given,  in  the 
statistics  relative  to  present  tonnage,  and  also  by  mention 
of  the  greater  development  it  would  bring  about,  particu- 
larly in  Canada.  The  potential  possibilities  of  these  ocean 
terminal  lake  ports  as  feeders  to  this  great  waterway,  is  be- 
.vond  conception.  A  few  facts  and  figures  given  of  one  of 
the  mediate  states,  which  has  particularly  favored  the  grant- 
ing of  bonuses  and  guaraneeing  of  bonds  to  encourage  in- 
land transportation  by  rail  and  water,  is  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota (in  whieh  is  Dululh,  its  coming  terminal  sea  port  and 
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the  huh  of  u  jfreat  numher  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Corpo- 
rations) which  has  reaordoii  wonderful  developments  since 
1840,  when  it  had  a  white  population  of  only  ."i.OoO.  Tn  1851 
the  Sioux  Indians  ceded  to  the  U'-itcd  States  all  their  lands 
hetweon  the  Mississippi  and  the  Jig  Sioux.  Since  ISf)!  the 
growth  of  Minnesota  has  been  rapid ;  admitted  to  the  Union 
September  2l8t,  1857,  population  then  only  150,0*)2.  One  of 
the  firpt  and  most  progressive  Acts  of  this  State  was  when 
in  1858  it  guaranteed  a  first  bond  issue  of  $2,275,000.  to 
encourage  railway  construction.  The  first  Railway  in  Min- 
nesota was  a  ten  mile  road  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Anthony, 
finishe".  in  1862;  between  1864  and  1872  a  Congressional 
land  grant  of  9,992.042  acres  was  given.  The  increased  mile- 
age from  1869  to  1879  was  at  the  rate  of  over  200  miles  per 
annum. 

There  are  five  navigable  rivers  within  the  State,  with  a 
water  line  of  1,532  miles.  The  Mississip|)i  and  Red  Rivers 
are  navigable  to  St.  Paul  about  230  days  in  the  year,  aud 
the  Railway  system  of  Minnesota  is  so  far  extended  that  all 
water  routes  are  connected  by  rail,  thus  affording  economic- 
al and  direct  trans|)ortation  to  all  parts  of  the  North  West, 
and  all  available  to  feed  the  Lake  to  Ocean  speedy  nav- 
igable waterway  proposed  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic 
Canal  and  Power  Company,  Limited. 

Topography  of  Minnesota,  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  new 
States  of  the  United  States,  only  partly  developed,  but  is 
bound  to  become  one  of  the  leading  p»*oducting  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent 
of  North  America  on  the  highe.st  plateau  o'  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Hudson  Bay,  and  forms 
the  watershed  of  the  great  river  systems  of  the  country. 

There  are  700  small  lakes  in  the  State,  varying  from 
one  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  while  several  of  them  have 
an  area  of  from  100  to  400  square  miles.  The  Mississippi 
River  rises  in  Lake  Ix-asca  and  flows  for  nearly  800  miles 
through  the  State  receiving  :he  Minnesota  River  at  Fort 
Snelling  about  five  miles  above  St.  Paul. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North  rises  in  EU>ow  Lakes,  turns 
Southwest,  and  North  and  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
which  has  an  outlet  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
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The  St.  L,„ns  Kivci-  which  ri.s...s  in  th.'  Nortwest  falls 
iu.io  Lako  Sui....ior  ar„|  lornrs  Ih.  Tirsf  link  in  the  .-hain  of 
rivers  and  lak.'s  ut  tho  St.  Lawrcnc..  .system 

The  hoa.hvaters  of  the  Des  Mcinos'  ...v  in  the  Southwest 
H.'c-t.on.  and  the  State  possesses  exceptional  advantaRes  in  the 
number  o.  m.les  of  navi^ahle  water  within  its  borders,  an.! 
the  8plend,d  drainage  facilities  afforde.l  by  the  ^reat  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  These  rivers  also  fnrn:  h  vast  water 
power. 

The  larpest  (,re  shipping  .lock  in  the  world  is  the  new 
<iock  of  the  Dnluth  Mi.s.sabe  &  North.-rn,  on  l)ulnth-Sn,.erior 
Harbor,  which  was  placed  in  operation  May  1st,  of  this 
year  (191f»).  It  has  a  length  of  2.4:iS  feet,  sufficient  to  <loek 
on  either  side  any  two  of  the  larj?est  ships  in  the  world,  and 
Its  coalinj?  facilities  consist  of  384  pockets,  each  cai)able  of 
receiving  eiprht  standard  fifty  ton  ore  cars,  thus  providinjr 
a  storage  capacity  of  :{072  cars,  or  l."):{,«00  tons. 

Gary,  Indiana. 

Gary,  Indiana,  will  become  a  gfeat  sea  |)ort. 

The  City  of  Gary  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Sour 
era  shore  of  Lake  Michij.rM.n,  on  the  Ualtin.ore  and  Ohio  The 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central,  and  Michigan  Southern 
and  other  railroads.  The  greater  part  of  Gary  is  owned  bv 
the  United  Slates  Steel  Corporation,  which  since  the  rear 
1906  has  proceeded  to  establish  large  Ste.-l  works  and  other 
■ndustnes,  and  a  model  town  for  its  employees.  Hoth  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  people  of  Gary  will 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  Great  Lakes  to  Ocean  Route. 

The  Panama  Canal 

^-nJ^l  Isthmus  of  Panan^-.  was  visited  by  Columbus  in 
i>u^,  when  he  discovered  the  "'RIVER  OF  CROCODILES" 
now  known  as  the  Chagres  River,  and  coasted  along  from 
Almirante  Bay  near  Costa  Rica  boundary  to  Porto  Bello  Bay 
where  he  planted  a  colony  (Nombre  de  Dios).  He  was  seek- 
•ng  a  passage  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  financial  assistance 
rrom  bpam  for  the  continuance  of  his  exploration  to  the 
Wonder  Lands  i>ortrayed  by  Marco  Polo  and  other  travel- 
lers in  the  East. 
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It  was  on  thp  'ioth  Koptrmbcr,  ir»i:{,  that  Vasco  Nunez 
<lc  Halhoa.  fJovernor  of  tlu'  Distrirt,  t^r^^l\u'l/.^'(\  hy  Spain, 
accompanied  by  a  fow  Indians  and  Spaniards,  liavinj?  cut  \m 
way  throujfh  the  wildcrncsM,  had  crossed  the  Isthmus  and 
discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  named  it  the  South  Sea, 
and  with  the  report  of  his  discovery  to  Spain,  he  rocom- 
mended  tliat  a  Canal  be  immediately  dwn  across  the  Isthnnis. 
While  the  siij^R^'stion  very  much  attracted  th.-  attention  of 
Spain,  the  actual  work  was  deferred.  I'.ut  the  vision  which 
('olund)us  and  IJalboa  beheld  from  the  lonely  hcii^ht  in  the 
tropical  wilderiuvs  was  not  to  fade.  It  continued  to  haunt 
the  nnnds  of  men  for  four  hundred  years,  and  then  it  be- 
came a  reality,  which  has  proven  beneficial  to  the  whole 
world. 

In  ir>l*>,  the  Old  City  of  I'anama  was  founded,  the  first 
permanent  European  settlement  on  the  maiidand  of  the 
American  Continent. 

The  vision  of  a  canal  moved  Charles  V.,  in  the  early 
years  of  his  rei^jn,  to  order  a  survey  of  the  Ishmus,  but  it 
was  not  made  because  the  f?ovornor  of  Darien  pronounced 
the  project  impossible.  In  liJoO  the  Portuguese  navigator 
Antonio  Galvao  published  a  book  to  demonstrate  that  a 
canal  could  be  cut  at  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  or 
Darien ;  and  the  following  year,  F.  L.  de  Oomara,  the  Span- 
ish historian  petitioned  Philij)  II  to  undertake  the  work. 
Hut  the  Spanish  government  had  grown  indifferent  to  the 
canal  scheme,  considering  that  a  monopoly  of  comnninica- 
tion  with  their  American  possessions  was  of  greater  import- 
ance than  a  passage  by  sea  to  Cathay.  It  even  discouraged 
the  improvement  of  the  communications  by  land,  and  de- 
creed that  to  seek  or  make  known  any  better  route  than  the 
one  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama  was  an  offence  punishable 
by  death. 

For  nearly  loO  years  following  the  decree,  no  serious 
move  was  made  towards  the  construction  of  a  canal.  Still 
the  vision  persi.stcd,  and  Champlain  and  other  travellers  who 
visited  the  Ishtmus,  wrote,  illustrating  the  feasibility  and 
value  of  siu'li  an  undertaking. 
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In   !b.M    W.IIiam    Paforson.  a   |.,.i„i„,„  s..,.t..h,„a„   br- 
.ame  .n.b.u.d  wnl.  a  s..,....,.  for  a  .anal  at   Darion  ., 

'  M..I     to    .,.  .r,..,     t,.,     Kn^li.,,     ^ov.,n.„o„f     but     fj. 

:,'"•   ":''''   "■-•'"•   ••""• rofth..   Mank   of  Kn«  «    , 

n..nPa.M.onsn.„vd^ 

to      ,  ...,  .,   .,,.,„,,„,,  ^^^^^,.  ^^  ^^^    ^^.^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 

n,l„s        This  nu.Muu.y.  ar..„nli„K  ,„  I'.t.rsouS  Plun    wav 
to  .stabhsh  a  .s,.t,ln,.,.n,   ....   „...   ,.th„M.s  of  Dari        diH 

'•n..a.aM.r.t    ns|.oi.,tI...k.,vtotlH.... ..., oftl/.       ', 

nn,l  turn  S.ot  an.l  tVo... of  th.  ....onvst  to  o, f  th.    k-h 

':'  7'""^'-'*'^;,        " "»"nM-iM.  was  popular  an.l  fun.Is  w  re 

r-.-  y  c.o„tnl.ut..,l      Tlu.  plaus  w. onn-iv...   i„  a  bn  a. 

;""    '— "--'Vsp.rit.  diftVn.u..,.  of  ra....  an.l  ;Hi,io,,  wo  o 
to  1.0  .ffnuml.  th..  now  port  was  to  b.  a  harbor  of  rofu^o  for 

Htal.I.sho,  .      rho  sottb.n.oMt  was  planto.l  in  H5!»H,  but  in  1700 
'ho  Span.sh  authoritios  oxpollo.I  tboso  fow  CoN.nists 

In  1H08  tbo  Isthn.us  was  oxamino.l  bv  Ab.xan.b-r  von 
••''';;•-•<•;;  -ho  pointod  out  tho  linos  whi;.h  bo^^^^;^^^^^^^^^^ 
"orthy  o  study.  Aftor  tho  (Vntral  An.orioan  r  p  ^^ 
-•MU.rod  tho.r  u.dopondonoo  in  1«2;!.  intorost  in  tho  "  « 
'luostion  was  groatly  i.ioroasod.  In  182:.  Vioar.Ln,.  I, 
-eivod  app.ieati.n.s  for  oonoossions  f;:,':;;;r "l  'S 
l^ntau.,  and  also  from  ,.iti„.„s  of  tho  Tnitod  Statos,  ,nadc 
-tortures  to  the  Unito,!  Statos  for  «id. 

undo!.M!^"  "  <''>'H-ossion  was  jjrar.tod  t..  a  Dutoh  oorporation 
HKlor  tho  special  patronaK'o  of  the  Kii.p  of  tho  Xetherlands 
o  oonstruot  a  canal  th.-ou^h  Niearaijaa,  but  tho  revolution 
.  "«1  the  separation  of  |iolj,Mum  iron.  Holland  followed  and 
H,e  scheme  tell  through.  Subso.uontly  several  ooncli"' 
were  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  France  and 
itolgium,  both  for  the  Nicaragua  an.l  Panama  routes 

J"  ]866,  in  response  to  an  in(,uiry  from  Congress.  Ad- 

-nd  Charles  II.   Davis,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  rep' ted  that 

theie   does  not   exist    in    the    libraries   of   tho   world   the 

noans  ot  determining,  oven  approximately,  the  most  practi- 

able  route  for  a  .ship  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus" 

o  dear  t.p  the  difficulty  Congress  in  1«72  appointed  an 

Interocoinic  Canal  Commission  and  provided  for  the  send- 
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ing  out  of  H  si-rifs  of  ••xpcjiitioiis  iitultr  officers  i.|"  fh."  iiavv 
by  whom  all  the  louteH  wore  examined 

Hctwoon  iHTOuiul  1875,  two  routes  were  set  forth  in  tiie 
report,  tho  shorter  one  over  the  height  of  the  eontinental 
divide  of  about  MX)  feet  above  the  seu,  and  the  other,  a  very 
mueh  longer  route,  about  \M  feet  above  sea  level. 

While  the  American  Interoeeanie  (.'anal  {'ommi.Hsiou  was 
making  the  invostij?ations  relative  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  different  isthmian  routes,  a  eanal  project  was  started 
in  France. 

The  completion  of  the  .Sue/  Caiuil  in  IHCif),  and  its  subs.'- 
quent  success  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  aroused  the  French 
nation  to  enthusiasm,  through  the  part  of  Count  de  Lesseps 
in  the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Financiers  began  the  agitation  of  another  interpri.st'  in 
which  France  should  play  the  leading  role.       Their  plans 
were  carefully  made.     In  1875  the  subject  was  discussed  by 
the  Congres  des  Sciences  Oeograi)hi(iues  at  Paris,  and  that 
body  recommended  the  making  of  surveys  with  a  view  to 
building  a  canal.     Soon  after  the  discussion  of  that  Con- 
gress a  provisional  company  of  speculators  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  concession  from  the  Republic  of 
Columbia.  Acting  as  agent  for  this  company,  Lieutenant  L. 
H.  N.  Wyse,  an  officer  of  the  French  Navy,  secured  from  the 
Colombian  Government  in  1878  a  concession  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  eanal  from  Colon  to  Panama.     The  concession 
gave  the  promoters  the  exclusive  privilege  of  constructing 
and  operating  a  canal  through  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
the  only  restrictive  condition  being  that  if  the  route  chosen 
traversed  any  portion  of  the  land  given  to  the  Panama  Kail 
road  Company,  the  promoters  should  make  satisfactory  set- 
tlement with  that  company  before  beginning  the  work  of 
construction.     On  the  part  of  the  company  it  was  agreed 
that  the  course  of  the  canal  should  be  determined  by  an  in- 
ternational congress  of  engineers. 

Possessed  of  this  valuable  concession  the  promoting 
company  organized  what  is  generally  known  as  'Panama 
Canal  Company"  and  transferred  to  it  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Wyse  Concession.  Count  de  Lesseps  became 
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he  <-h.ef  engineer  of  the  .ompany.  «  faet  whieh  Kuaranteed 
the  support  o  all  ela«MeH  of  Frenchmen.  Invitations  were 
.tsued  for  an  International  Congres.  to  .letermine  the  route 
of  the  eanal. 

The   i-ongreHs   convene.)   at    I'aris    ,„    May.    I87f>    and 
-mong  thr    164  <lelegates   in   atten.lanee   wen',   repreien ta 
me«  from  the  Unite,!  States.  (Ireat  Britain  and  (Icrrny 
T  n.  (  ongress  .Jeeided  u,mn  the  feanihility  a.ul  reeommencV 
•••<  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

ranama  had  h  more  or  less  troubled  career  fr,„„   IHHf, 

..«  .    November  4    m.l   when   it   became  an   independent 

stHte.     A  few  weeks  after  its  independent,  the  new  Hepub 

Uc  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America   which 

reaty  gave  that  country   the  right   to  buiUl   thT  Pa"  ma 

anal  together  with  a  perpetual  leasehold  of  a  strip  oj  t^r 
r.  ory  ten  mdcs  wide  across  the  Isthn.us  from  ocean  ',  oeea„ 
Th,s  territory  .s  known  as  the  Canal  ;5one.  and,  while  it  div' 
I'les  the  domain  of  Panama  into  two  parts,  the^irrangomen; 

MU-h  that  the  riK-hts  a  ul  interests  of  her  jieople  are  f.div 
protected. 

mmm''''   '^"^"^   ''''''^''''   ^'^   ^>«-»>   '"terest    for 
^^^Jt  placed  the  total  value  at  .t42.79f),826.  divided  as  fol. 

Kxcavation  useful  to    he  Canal,  29,980,000  cubic 
yards       , 

l*anama   Kailroad   Stock 

Huniin^s'  uTed""'  ""'  ^"'  '''''  '"'  --«' 

Purveys,  plans,  maps  and  i-ecords 

liand      .      .  ■      ■      • 

Clearings,    roads,  etc. 

•^h.p  channel  in  Panama  Bay,  fi)uryears''  use.    [ 


■^25,389,240. 
9,644,320. 
2,112,063. 
2,054,203. 
2.000,000. 
1.000,000. 
100,000. 
500,000. 


Total 


$42,799,826. 

4.  w2'  ^'"'''''  ^'''*"  ^'^'''  ''"'  ''''''^  "^  "onstructiou  May 
For  three  years  the  operations  were  purelv  of  an  exneri 
-nental  character,  for  the  efforts  of  the  sLff,  warn"  by'Ihe 
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hiich  dfath  ralf  Htnotif;  th«'  ••mplnyern  of  th«»  former  «;om 
pany,  were  larurly  jliret-ted  lo  thi-  iMmHidorntioii  of  thoKp 
sanitary  mpttsun'H  without  which  it   .*u»  roHlizrd  that  uuf 
fPHM  pould  not  \h>  attaiiH'd.     Am  a  riHiilf  of  the  hoalth  vam- 

paign  thiiM  iiiau»r<>rati'd  y»llc»w   Uvvr  Uhh  h >  I'ratlicuted. 

bubonic  plaRuc  hchi  at  bay.  malaria  reduced  from  a  viru 
Ipnt  to  a  mild  form,  un<l  an  unh<Hlfliy  couJitry  nradc  into  a 
lioHirablr  rcnidciitial  area. 

In  April.  1!K)7.  the  w(»rk  wan  placed  'indcr  the  control 

of  the  Kn^ir rs  Corps  of  the  I*.  S.  Army.  A  new  ("ommiM- 

sion  was  created  of  which  Colonel  (iporgf  W.  tJocthaU  wan 
made  Chairman  and  Chief  Enjrineer.  The  zone  cenaun  of 
1912  showed  that  forty  nationalities  were  represented  at  that 
time  amonK  the  workers.  The  whole  world  has  had  a  hand 
in  diRginK  the  Panama  (!unal. 

October  V.i,  l!)i:i.  witnessed  the  destruction  of  (Jamboa 
dike,  the  removal  of  which  permitted  th"  water  to  enter  the 
Cut. 

The  firs  i  issaRc  of  a  self-propollini?  vessel  through  the 
Canal  from  «H!ean  to  ocean  wa.-*  niade  on  January  .,  1!*14. 
The  vessel  thus  honored  was  "Ii«  Valley",  a  unit  f>f  the  old 
French  floating  equipment. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  cost  the  liiited  States  about 
$375,000,000. 

Right  down  from  the  days  of  Columbus,  the  intelligent 
progressive  world  had  desired  a  canal  across  the  American 
Isthmus,  and  since  the  American  acquisition  of  (*alifornia 
and  a  frontage  on  the  Pacific,  the  pe;iple  of  the  United  States 
had  not  ceased  to  consider  how  the  Isthmus  barrier  might 
be  broken  through.  The  primary  object  of  the  United 
States  to  control  the  I'anama  Canal  hi-s  been  to  promote  their 
domestic  trade,  and  to  remove  the  handicap  under  which 
they  were  forced  to  compete  with  the  people  of  Europe  for 
the  vast  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  also  to  greatly  increase  the 
mobility  of  the  fleet  of  the  American  Navy,  and  the  strong 
fortifications  guarding  the  canal  zone  is  made  a  naval  base, 
from  which  a  squadron  may  go  forth  to  strike  a  blow,  and 
to  which  it  may  confidentlj     eturn  for  coal,  supplies  and 
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MPteMary  rcpair«.     Thr  (Mnui  umU'»  th.-  Aihinii,.  nmi    j|,„ 
Pacific  Fleet*. 

The  I>AriHma  ChiimI  i-i  not  hh  iniuh  u  ('tmn\  thr.Mi»fli  thi- 
iMhrnun.  M  it  JM  H  hru\fft>  «»f  rvatcr  twrosn  Htui  over  it.  Tin- 
so  .-ullftd  Ciitml  iN  tt  htiKc  wati-r  hrulffr,  th.-  firnt  in  tli.' 
world  H  hintory.  [t  in  abo':!  fjO  milfn  in  l.-nKth.  ,s:.  f..,.t  hiffli. 
with  a  channel  of  wi  tcr  throuifh  itn  centre  vm\  iiij?  in  depth 
from  4r>  to  87  foot,  in  width  nt  the  bottom  fnun  .MM)  to  1()JH» 
fiM't,  The  bridjrc  in  divided  into  two  Meeticuim.  (hitiin  F,»ike  and 
«'ulebra  Cut.  the  latter  beinj?  an  arm  of  the  former.  The 
Panama  bridge  of  water  eonneets  the  AtlnFitie  with  the  I'ae- 
ific  with  three  Ntepn  of  water  from  both  oeean«. 

In  conatruetinfr  the  Panama  Wrulgv  utid  Kcenrini?  n  level 
for  itx  channel,  it  wan  neecHHary  to  cut  a  passajfe  throu»(|j  u 
mountain  ranRc  near  the  I»aeifie  end  and  to  erect  a  lower 
mountain  ranjje  or  ridge  at  the  Atlantie  end.  The  first  \h 
known  as  the  Culebra  Cut.  and  the  second,  composed  in  large 
part  of  the  earth  and  rock  taken  from  the  Cut  j;n«l  tran 
ported  about  thirty  miles,  in  known  as  the  (Jatun  Dam. 

A  mountain  had  to  be  moved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  dy- 
namite, steam  shovels,  and  railway  trains,  and  set  up  aneu- 
thirty  miles  away. 

In  a  large  sen.se  the  work  of  the  Isthmus  was  divided 
'o  two  parts,  —  destructive  and  constructive,  and  besifies 
..je  jcreater  quantity  of  material  which  originally  had  to  be 
♦•xcavated  milli(ms  of  tons  of  material  also  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  channel,  now  the  Canal,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous "slides". 

The  Panama  Canal  means  other  (sannls,  which  in  ,ronr 
ing  years  will  occupy  our  engineers  and  give  employnienf 
to  thou.sands  of  laborers.  They  will  open  a  vast  net-work 
of  waterways  over  the  land,  linking  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  interior.  This  will  give  to  the  inland  .sections  of  the 
country  an  enlarged  commerce  at  lower  rates,  tlius  provid- 
mg  for  a  greater  industrial  growth  than  now  seems  possible. 

Much  of  that  which  has  been  said  as  to  the  benefits 
which  will  come  a.^  a  result  of  the  shortened  water  route  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  end  Pacific  seaboards  of  the  United 
States  applies  also  to  Canada.     Vancouver  of  all  the  ports 
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in  fhr  Itriliiiti  Kmpire  in  ihi>  »ur  iiiomI  liki'ly  »••  Im*  fttviirMhI.v 
affprieil  by  thp  c'omp|pti«.ri  offhn  I'HnuiiiM  Cnnnl.  Thiit  thU 
in  rfttlixM  in  whown  Ity  thf  prrpanifion  thiTf  hi>iii|;  madr  for 
inirrpaNPd  frnffic.  Fiirthi'r  north  in  tli.«  fin**  iLvp-watiT 
harbor  of  IVinrc  Kupi-rt.  fho  tcrminuN  of  thf  (Jnind  Trunk 
Pacific  Company  M  now  franHcontinpntal  lino,  which  will  b*-- 
conrp  of  jfroHt  importanco  in  the  near  future  Victoria,  on 
Vancouver  fHlamI,  and  Now  WoMfminntor  on  the  mainiumi 
arc  fully  awako  to  tho  potcntialitifH  of  the  chanRo  in  tranti 
port  conditions. 

The  Province  of  liritinh  Colunibiu.  of  which  thcHc  portM 
are    the    outlctM.    In    one    of    tfrcul    and    varicl    rfitourceN, 
which  up  to  the  proNcnt  time  have  been  but  Hlijfhtly  develop 
e«|,  ulthoui;h  a  t^rowitiK    commercial    intercourse    huM  been 
egtablishod  with   China.  .lapan.    Auntralia.  and    New    Zcu 
land.     Uy  way  r»f  the  Panama  (.'anal,  the  route  from  Liver 
pool  to  Vancouver  liaH  been  shortened  5.!)'21  milcH.     Vessels 
according  to  their  size  and  speed  re(|uire  from  ten  to  twelve 
hourK  to  pass  throujfh  the  I'ananni  Isthmus  from  the    Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  vessels  arc  t.wcd  through  the 
('anal  locks  by  electric  locomotives,  operating  on  tracks  oji 
the  lock  walls.     For  a  vessel  steaming  'U>0  knots  per  day. 
this  means  a  saving  of  twenty  days  on  each  voyage. 

This  route  ofters  a  new  outlet  for  the  grain  exports  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  which,  hitherto,  have  been  mainly 
carried  by  rail  to    astern  scHprtrts. 

The  Canal  will  We  a  l«„(n  to  the  c(uintrics  of  Western 
Europe.  who,se  products  destined  for  the  Pacific  States  and 
the  Canadian  Nortwcst  will  no  longer  bear  tli*'  burden  of  a 
long  rail  haul  from  Arlanti.-  ports,  but  wiM  ii*»  (iistribute<l 
by  railroads  Irom  tho  Pacific  port" 

The  Proposed  Great  Lakes  to  Ocean  Route 

This  (ircat  Lakes  to  Ocean  improved  waterway  when 
completed  as  proposed  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic 
(Janal  and  Power  Company,  Limited,  would  induce  lue  p*'o- 
ple  of  other  countries  to  eome  to  ihi.s  great  in  land  empire  as 
their  best  market  phi  '.  where  all  that  one  mi^rht  require, 
conhl  be  purchased  direct. 
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OwuiK  »o  tl...  tfr-atly  n-.l,, trn«l,f  ,  ,,fc..  aiul  rh.-  vrry 

low  r«t«M  p..r  lir.  of  ,h..  unl.nuf...!  hy.lr.M.|....rri..  pow«. 
av.iliiblr.  a  urfat  mhu-tioii  w.„,M  »,..  ,.rr,M.f..,|  .„  „||  ,.„^t  »r 
'.hii.mpnl,  an.l  inM,rM.u.o.  «h  r,.»nnK  all  fhr  Mutural  i.ro.|.„.u 
«n.m«l.  m.iM.r«l  «„.|  v..„,.tal.|...  „m.I  aUo  .,  ,„ar...ra.t„red' 
Mn.l  by.-pr.u|,M.,s  for  nhM-h  fur.MUM  ...ark-ts  an-  alroa.lv 
<-Ntn(iliNhf>(i  or  will  hf. 

Tht  GrMt  Lake*  and  Atlintic  Ctml  and  Power 
Company,  Limittd-lu  Project 

The  UrPaf   Lakon  aiui  Aflanf,..  Cai.al  an.l   Powr  «'om 

pai.y.  Umn„l  po.„,,sHc.H  all  n ssary  -lata.  pla„s  «„,I  ...ap. 

r.-q...r...  to  h..,rin  th.  a.-tual  work  uf  ..o„.,n...,M,n  of  tL- 
propos..,!  (hvul  F.ak...  to  O.-eai.  itifrnatioruil  waforwriv  Thov 
hav..  HtartPd  to  a.-.,„ire  I«,mI  for  t.r.n.nals  a,,,!  rjght-of-wav 
«...  arc  now  n.-Kotiatin^  with  th.  .Iiff..r.„t  States  uhi.-l." 
Hhall  be.  .l,ro..tly  b..n..f..t...l  l.y  th.s  ^r.-at  i„t..rnational 
waterway  .l..v..lopn...nt  for  th.Mr  .•..-..p.-ratioi,.  a...l  several 
^.n.ner.t  oo„trH..t.,rs  an-  als.,  int-r.-stcl  a.ul  „ow  worki„»r  o.. 
plans  for  th..  purp.,.se  of  .•ontra<.ti..K  for  the  work  whi.-h  is  to 
»>.«  earned  to  eoi..pl..tion  with  all  possihle  rapi.lity. 

Provi.linK  there  is  no  p.»litieul   inferfer..eo.  Vhe  writ..r 
kn.,WH  of  no  r.'a.son  for  delay  i„  .Making  seaports  of  Cha.nhlv. 
•y..  St.  Johns,  P.Q.,  KouH,.s  |'oi,„.  X.V..  fMatssh.irjr    X  Y 
ort  Henry.  N.V..  Crown  Point.  NY..  Whitehall    N.Y     Hur" 
inKton.  Vt..  an.l  other  pluees  alo.iK  the  Rieheiieu  River  and 
l^kc  Champla....  by  the  opening  of  naviKafir.n  in  1«)22    and 
m  1924  for  ocean  .steamers  to  .loek  at  the  poi-ts  of  Pre.s..ott 
Toronto.  Hamilton  and  other  plaees  alon^r  the  St.  Lawrene.^ 
K.ver  and  Lake  Ontari.,,  an.l  in  lf)2:.  ...  Lakes  Krie.  Huron 
Mich.gan  and  Superior,  and  al.so  to  Xew  York  City    via  th.' 
Hudson   Raver.     An  examinati..,.  of  the  topographical  sur- 
vey of  the  country  through  whieh  this  waterway  will  be  .mU 
as  laid  out  on  the  aceompunyinK  map.  furnishes  sufficient 
'•vidence  of  its  engineering  and  eeon..m.cal  feasibility.  Thi.s 
<«ieat  Lakes  to  ocean  waterway  as  prop.)sed  l.v  the*  Great 
i^«k,-s  and  Atlantic  i.'anal   an.l   Power  Coan>unv,   Limited 
'•an  be  accomplished  by  the  building  of  only  fourteen  lockn 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  with- 
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out  having  t..  cross  over  the  Height  of  Land,  but  simply  by 
following  till-  natural  water  flow  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  without  such  engineering 
difficulties  as  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  building  of  the 
I'anama,  Manchester,  Suez,  North  Sea,  (Baltic),  and  New 
York  State  Canals.  It  would  therefore  be  possible  to  com- 
l»lete  this  speedy  navigable  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Ocean  within  five  years,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500.- 
000,000.  Simultaneously  the  canal  feeders  between  Port 
Severn  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  from  Georgian  Hay  to  Mont- 
real via  Ottawa,  with  a  development  of  10,000,000  hydro- 
vlectric  horse  power,  could  also  be  completed  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $200,000,000.,  thus  distributing  in  Canada  about 
$r)00,000,000.  in  wages  and  supplies  in  about  five  years  time, 
and  enabling  Canada  to  use  hydro-electric  power  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  it  may  be  had  by  any  other  place  in  the  world,  so 
that  Canada  could  afford  to  manufacture  commodities  to 
compete  in  first  cost  with  any  other  country  hi  the  world, 
and  world  competing  transportation  rates. 

N.  M.  CANTIN. 


Copyright  Canada  1919. 
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